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Notes & Comments 


A Continuing Theological Challenge 


The well designed booklet for the dedication of St. John 
Neumann Church in Miami, Florida, makes the following state- 
ment: “One of the tensions in church architecture is to preserve 
a sense of God's intimacy with His people without losing a 
sense of God's utter otherness and holiness, God's transcen- 
dence and majesty.” 


Cooperation: An Example 


When Turner Smith & Associates of Boca Raton, Fla., faced an 
expansion project for B'nai Israel, it eliminated much of the 
parking spaces. In cooperation with its neighbor, St. Mark Greek 
Orthodox Church, a previously informal parking lot sharing 
agreement was formalized to meet city code. Rabbi Richard 
Agler commented: The relationships that the synagogue and its 
neighboring churches have established testify to the fact that 
we do indeed live in accordance with the highest principles. 


An Historic Chapel 


The goal of Shawmut Design and Ann 
Beha Associates was to restore and ren- 
ovate the historic Cochrane Chapel on 
the campus of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, without it ever 
looking like they had been there. All the 
work had to be done in the midst of the 
summer break. Matching the finish of 
the woodwork from the 1990s to that of 
the 1930s was a special challenge. 


Cochrane Chapel, Phillips 
Academy. Shawmut 
Design and Construction. 


Caring Solutions 


Is the name of a newly formed company in the design, consul- 
tation and construction of residential properties and offices, 
and the adaptation and renovation of commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. Its goal is to meet the needs of the nearly 20 
percent American handicapped. On site evaluations of homes 
and offices can offer creative, customized, cost-effective solu- 
tions. Jarman Architectural Group LLC, Birmingham, Michigan. 


An Oasis is Therapy 

EES 4x: - The Numemaker Chapel for 

x vw the renowned Menninger 
Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, 
was designed to give 
yj patients a feeling of being in 
the middle of a forest. It is in 
fact in the heart of a grove of 
old-growth cedar trees. 
# There are full-height wood 
frame windows on three 
| sides and exposed split ring 
wood trusses that give 
warm, simple lines of hand- 
crafted construction. The 


Numemaker Chapel, Menninger Clinic 
HNTB Architecture 


PHOTO: DONALD P. FARRELL 


worship space is conducive to group experience as well as indi- 
vidual meditation. The HNTB design draws on a traditional 
Kansas prairie vernacular, reminiscent of many small churches 
that dot the state's rural countryside. 


Aftershock 


City inspectors confirmed there was no visible damage to St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church in Oakland, California, after the 1989 
earthquake but seven months later a smaller quake brought 
down the loosened ceiling bricks. For many months the congre- 
gation had to meet in a school auditorium or social club. 
Because St. Paul's is an historical landmark the repair of the 
ceiling at $50,000 proved to be the least of their problems. 
Reinforcing steel beams were necessary as one of the 300 build- 
ings the city ordered to be retrofitted. Applying for the permit 
triggered an inspection that meant original wiring and light fix- 
tures had to be replaced. Connections between the second and 
exterior walls had to be strengthened and the tower supported 
by three walls required a fourth. Accessibility requirements 
required new ramps, a two-foot-left from auditorium floor to 
stage and a new elevator. 

When plates of a composition were used to replace slate 
plates, the church’s landmark status was challenged, but nego- 
tiated. What had been a cost estimate of $50,000 had grown to 
well over a million. But in April 1998, the landmark church was 
rededicated. When one visitor questioned early whether this 
would ever happen. Father Eastwood asked in reply, “Does 
Easter follow Good Friday?” 


West End Synagogue 


West End Synagogue. Pasanella+ 
Klein Stolzman + Berg Architects, P.C. 


Unable to afford a home of its own on Manhattan’s pricey 
Upper West Side, West End Synagogue lived its first ten years 
in rented space. The congregation's status went from tenant to 
owner when the city put up for auction one of its outgrown 
public libraries and limited the building to not-for-profit 
groups. 

The architects, Pasanella Klein Stolzman Berg, recognized 
that the library was an appropriate home for a religious group 
that sees itself as “Children of the Book” and values study as 
much as prayer. Consequently, much of the library atmosphere 
has been retained in the new design. What was once the 
library's main reading room is now the sanctuary. The original 
bookcases that line the perimeter remain, modified to include 
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displays for Judaica and to improve their lighting. The clerestory 
windows have been adorned with text, as has the bronze ark 


St. Peter's in the Loop 


This church has been a part of Chicago's downtown history for 
more than 150 years and greets more than one million visitors 
each year. Augustus Taylor, a designer of many of Chicago's first 
churches drew plans for the original structure in 1946, but it 
was from a second location that bells rang out to signal the 
approaching Chicago fire and fortunately the church survived. 
The friars of the Franciscan Order were asked to be caretakers of 
the church, which in 1942 purchased the old Woods Theater 
Bldg. with an eye to converting it into a church and friary. This 
plan never came into fruition but a new church was made pos- 
sible with the sale of the old theater. 

Sandwiched between two skyscrapers, St. Peter's today is a 
unique, modernist building. There are no side windows 
because these scrapers brush directly up against the sides. The 
building's shell is built steel and concrete with marble covering 
the interior walls and encasing the floors. Living quarters for 
the friars are directly above the church that seats over 1,000 

J. Watts, who created Chicago's Buckingham fountain, 
sculpted an 18-foot-tall crucifix that hangs at the front 
entrance. Inside are ten panels in bas relief that portray the life 
of St. Francis by Italian Carlo Vinchessi. Father Thomas P. 
Aldworth is pastor; K.M. Vitzhum and J.J. Burns are architects 


Away from the Traditional 


Loving and Campos Architects, Walnut Creek, California, are 
working with architect Senyo Tetteh of Ghana in designing a 
new African seminary for Campus Crusade for Christ 
International. Graduates. will receive degrees from the 
University of Leeds in England, focusing on leadership and 
management as well as theology and missions. The design is a 
blend of academic and corporate high-tech aesthetics orga- 
nized around a central courtyard with stucco buildings, tile 
roofs and broad overhangs to give some relief from the heat. 
ngs the city ordered to be retrofitted. Applying for the permit 
triggered an inspection that meant original wiring and light fix- 
tures had to be replaced. Connections between the second and 
exterior walls had to be strengthened and the tower supported 
by three walls required a fourth. Accessibility requirements 
required new ramps, a two-foot-left from auditorium floor to 
stage and a new elevator. 


Leadership Management Academy. Loving & Campos Architects. 


Form As a Solution 


A recent Environment and Art Letter featured an article by Thomas 
Stehle on the First Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ellicott City, 
Maryland designed by former IFRAA President Lawrence D. 
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Faceted Clerestory Windows 
St. Thomas the Apostle Roman Catholic Church, Tucson, AZ 


Willer Studios 
Art Forms in Llass 


10 EastMoreland Avenue— 
Philadelphia, PE. 19118 


215) 247- $721 


Notes & Comments 


(continued from page 5) 


Cook and 
ates. oit 


assoOcl- | 


restraints 


were difficult but an 
asymmetrical, polyg- 
onal structure even- 
tually the 


form that solved the 


proved 


basis 


problem, The 


of the design is an 


arrangement of eight ~~ Sg EE 
st Evange utheran Churc wenie 
continuous double: First Eve ngelical Lutheran Church. Lawrence D 
Cook & Associates, architect 
curved laminated 


exposed arches that spring from the outer edge of the main 
space, They turn inward toward the clerestory and turn again to 
carry the main roof. Although central planned churches have 
been built since the fifth century, rarely has the altar/table been 
placed in the center of the interior 


Hispanic Protestant Theology 


Alumna and faculty at Andover-Newton Theological School 
have collaborated on a book, Teologia en Conjunto: A Collaborative 
Hispanic Protestant Theology. Elizabeth Conde-Frazier and Samuel 
Solivan have contributed articles, and Martell-Otero is one of 
the editors. A special service was held on campus to honor the 
achievements of Hispanics, Latinos and Latinas 


Equal Partners Exhibition 


A recent exhibit at the Smith College Museum of Art presented 
work by 15 American architectural firms founded and run jointly 
by women and men. It explored not only women taking their 
place with equal parity but sought to identify “feminism” and 
“masculine” priorities and to illuminate the true collaborative 
nature of architectural practice 


Dedication 2001 


This is the date planned for the dedication of the Cathedral of 
Hope by Philip Johnson in Dallas, Texas. Ground was broken in 
July for a 78-foot bell tower, which will be followed next year by 
a sanctuary, chapel and cloister. The congregation served will 
be gay and lesbian with Michael Piazza as senior minister 


Continuity 
The original building for 


Temple Emeth in Teaneck, 
ew Jersey, was designed by 
he late Percival Goodman, a 
well known synagogue archi- 
ect end of IFRAA. Temple Emeth. Herbert Beckhard 
When a major addition and Frank Richlan & Associates 
ehabilitation was needed, the congregation commissioned 
terbert Beckhard/Frank Richlan and Associates to be sure its 
design excellence continued. This firm is the successor to the 
y recognized Marcel Breuer. Herbert Beckhard and 
“rank Richlan were both associated with Breuer for many years 
Temple Emeth was rededicated September 13 C] 
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Designers & 
Crafters of 
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Spencer, MA 
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T 508-885-8750 
F 508-885-8758 


IF YOUR SPECIALTY IS CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE... 
WE WANT TO BE YOUR 
COLUMBARIUM CONSULTANTS 


Our Patent Pending modular core system 
is the result of five years of research 
and development and the construction 
of thousands of niches. The CPI system 
gives the architect the design flexibility 
needed to integrate the columbarium into 
new or existing facilities. As your 
representative we will assist you and your 
church in all phases of the columbarium 
project including cost and revenue 
projections. 

Call, fax or write for Architects Info Packet. 


COLUMBARIUM 
PLANNERSSING: 


17 Parker Lane, Box 5255 
Pinehurst, NC 28374 
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DAVID ANDERSON 


CHAIRMAN’S 


MESSAGE 


James M. Graham, AIA 


ive years ago, the Interfaith Forum 

on Religion, Art and Architecture 

became a Professional Interest 
Area (PIA) of the American Institute of 
Architects. Financial and staff assistance 
provided through the AIA has helped 
evolve new structural viability for our 
organization including support for our 
forums and assistance in publication of 
the special educational issue of Faith & 
Form. Communication with our larger 
membership has been strengthened, pro- 
viding critical feedback for the develop- 
ment and enhancement of our programs 

Retaining our diverse identity, IFRAA 
continues its traditional mission as a 
forum and has expanded its membership 
from 600 to more than 1,300 in a rela- 
tively short time. Retiring Chair Doug 
Hoffman, Advisory Committee Member 
Cindy Voorhees, and AIA Staff Director 
Jean Barber have been instrumental in 
our successful transition 

We are now poised to move into a new 
era of membership growth and improved 
communication. As our membership 
increases, the circulation of our jour- 
nal—Faith & Form—expands. Our goal is 
to engage more non-architect members 
in IFRAA activities so that it can truly 
serve as an interdisciplinary forum for 
the exchange of information on all 
aspects of the design and construction of 
religious facilities. 

Our biennial conference in San 
Antonio in October was representative of 
the diverse nature of our membership 
and illustrated a synergistic effort of 
clergy, liturgical consultants, architects, 
artists, denominational representatives, 
and manufacturing interests in our com- 
mon quest for quality design and perfor- 
mance of religious spaces. This year's 
Religious Art and Architecture awards 


program, which included three subcate- 
gories—Architecture, Liturgical/Interior 
Design and the Visual Arts—was also 
illustrative of our varied but coordinated 
interests. 
With a simplified organizational struc- 
ture, IFRAA leadership now consists of a 
five-member Advisory Group—two archi- 
tects, one liturgical artist/designer and 
wo clergy members—which provides 
rogram coordination with the assis- 
tance of our new AIA staff sirector, Ann 
Thompson. 

Our newly formed Membership 
Council will provide linkage from the 
Advisory Group to our primary member- 
ship—architects, artists, liturgical/ inte- 
rior designers, clergy and denominational 
representatives, manufacturers and past 
presidents of IFRAA. 

Program events for 1999 will focus on 
clergy and liturgical consultant collabo- 
ration. Emphasis will be placed on help- 
ing artists, architects and designers 
understand how to design for liturgy and 
the roles that the clergy and liturgical 
consultants play in the religious building 
program process. This focus can offer 
denominational leaders, clergy and 
church administrators a better under- 
standing of the religious building pro- 
gram process, and what services are 
provided by the architect, designer and 
artist in the process. 
The 1999 forums will include The 
Clergy Connection, April 9-10, 1999, in 
Durham, North Carolina, and Liturgical 
Collaboration in Design, November 5-6, 
1999, in Chicago, Illinois. 

999 will also include our annual 
Religious Art and Architecture Awards 
Program, and more issues of our journal, 
Faith & Form. Please join in our activities 
and let us hear your comments [ml 


NEW HOLLAND 
Custom Woodwork Ltd. 


Charch Fumitune 


If you can imagine it, 
we can build it! 


Guide to 
Designing and 


Buying Church 
Furniture 


New Holland Custom Wood- 
work has just written an all-new 
“Guide to Designing and Buying 
Church Furniture.” This booklet 
is packed full of valuable infor- 
mation and it’s yours free for the 
asking. 

Since 1919, New Holland 
Custom Woodwork has supplied 
churches 
nationwide 
with both 
“custom” and 
standard 
church 
furniture. 
Today, we are 
America’s 
only manufacturer of “True Radius 
Pews.” As a Certified Member of 
the Architectural Woodwork 
Institute (AWI), you can always 
be assured of our consistent high 
quality standards. 


To order the new “Guide to 
Designing and Buying Church 
Furniture” as well as our Design 
and Specification Package, 
call, write or e-mail us at: 


Tel: 1-800-648-9663 


FAX: 717-354-2481 
e-mail: nhcw@redrose.net 


313 Prospect Street 
RO} Box27, 
New Holland, PA 17557 


PLEASE VISIT OUR WEB SITE AT: 
http://www.newhollandwood.com 
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INNER 


By Stephen Antonakos 


e all know that visual 
meanings are differ- 
ent from verbal mean- 


ings. The two realms have 
distinct operations—separate 
ways of understanding life and 
experience. Words are not my 
world, so even if my words are 
clear, understanding them is 
different from experiencing my 
work. | hope that when people 
see my work, they will let them- 
selves be free and open to the 
visual and spatial experience 
and forget my words. 

Sculpture is visual, but it can 
also act spatially and rhythmically—in 
time. | am interested in art that does 
this, art that we feel to be part of the 
same space we occupy when we look 
This art is not locked into an object; 
rather, the experience—what happens— 
involves a correspondence between the 
viewer and the art in a new, more physi- 
cal sense. It is a kind of ongoing 
exchange, an open flow in the space. It 
seems to be both simple and compli- 
cated, quick and slow, conscious and 
unconscious. It is, however, always 
active. And this action that we partici- 
pate in may change our state of being in 
one way or another 

| believe in abstraction’s capacity to 
engage people mentally, emotionally and 
physically; and I believe it can convey 
real and lasting human knowledge. | have 
worked with a vocabulary of complete 
and incomplete geometric neon forms— 
circles, squares, cubes and lines—since 


STEPHEN ANTONAKOS designed the Chapel 
of the Heavenly Ladder that is featured on the 
cover. He has been a pioneer in the sculptural 
use of light since the 1960s. His work can 
be seen in numerous American cities and 
abroad. 


Chapel of the Heavenly Ladder, exterior (top) 
and interior. 


the early 1960s. | realized fairly early what 
could be done with neon’s intensity, flex- 
ibility and ability to redefine spaces 

Art may stir us emotionally, excite us 
intellectually, transport us spiritually or 
perhaps even convince us about some- 


EN ANTONAKOS 


thing outside itself. My art 
operates formally: Its meanings 
all come through the arrange- 
ment of a very limited number 
of abstract elements—their 
position, proportion, scale, 
color, light and space. It is hard 
to separate light and space 

My forms relate to each 
other, to the work as a whole, to 
their architectural setting, and 
beyond that to the space that 
contains all these elements. It 
is possible to activate space 
with very little. 

Rooms have played a large 
role in my exhibitions and commissions 
from the 1960s onward—both indoors 
and outdoors. Even in the 1950s, my 
abstract constructions incorporated open 
and closed boxes that viewers could 
enter in their imaginations. The Packages 
of the early 1970s and my Books from the 
1980s similarly invited viewers to partici- 
pate in the work physically and imagina- 
tively. 

What this spatial engagement has 
meant in my work—the possibility for 
people's free participation—is the impe- 
tus that led me to create my chapels 

| had been making models and draw- 
ings for meditation rooms and chapels 


= since the late 1980s. Sometimes | exhibit 


the small models, and sometimes | build 


; a full-scale room or chapel. | had been 


reading about Byzantium, the lives of 
saints and some monasteries in Greece 
One day in the early ‘90s, | came across a 
black and white reproduction of the “Icon 
with the Heavenly Ladder” of John 
Klimax, a monk who lived at the Holy 
Monastery of Saint Catherine in Sinai, in 
the 12th century. It struck me very power- 
fully. | went out to find a color reproduc- 
tion, and then to find a larger one 
Eventually, | knew | had to make a chapel 
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This chapel is different: ; : 
It is urgent, it speaks of 


repentance, it is tough, 
uncomfortable, difficult. 


in response. | started drawing, and some- 
time in 1995 | made a rather large model 
in iron with a golden ladder that | called 
the “Chapel of the Heavenly Ladder.” 

I was very excited about this chapel— 
although it is very different from all my 
other chapels. In their own ways, they are 
like havens from this world, places where 
a person may find a kind of peace or con- 
nection to his or her inner self. This 
chapel was different: It is urgent, it 
speaks of repentance, it is tough, uncom- 
fortable, difficult. The floor is loose, 
rough stones; it can get hot; the rain can 
come in; and—very important—it 
reminds you that it is not easy to live a 
virtuous life, nor does it become easier. 

In the spring of 1997, the magnificent 
exhibition, “The Glory Byzantium,” ar- 
rived at the Metropolitan Museum, with 
all its treasures from so many places and 
the almost unbelievably beautiful icons, 
including the “Icon with the Heavenly 
Ladder.” When I found myself face to face 
with it, | was very moved. I felt again the 
rightness of the need to respond to it 

In addition to the gift of access to the 


icon itself and the whole Byzantine exhi- 
bition, there was another surprise. The 
monks from the Holy Monastery of St. 
Catherine at Sinai who had accompanied 
work in the exhibition heard about me 
and came to the studio. When they saw 
the iron model, the models of my other 
chapels and my book, Alphavitos, and 
praised them, | felt a sense of affirmation 
that I can hardly put into words. It was 
very strong, and I will never forget them. 

Soon after this, | was asked to repre- 
sent Greece at the XI.VII Venice Biennale. 
The commissioner, Efi Strousa, loved the 
idea of building the Chapel of the 
Heavenly Ladder full scale, in iron, with 
the red and blue neon elements and the 
stony floor. Together, we found a sponsor 
in Athens, Prodromos Emfletzoglou, and 
the Chapel was installed in the Giardini. 
The site was ideal: broad, lined with 
rees, but open to the sky, close to an old 
Venetian neighborhood, and with the 
right ground—packed-down, hard earth. 

Over the weeks, | saw it from the inside 
and from far away, in bright sunshine, at 
night, in the rain, alone, and with other 
visitors. It was always quiet, even when 
crowded, and it was always provocative. 

| keep the model here in the studio, 
close by. | imagine being inside it. | see 
the ladder start on the rocky floor and 
rise high above the roof, | am in it, it is in 
me. It spurs me as an artist and as a per- 
son to keep on working toward unname- 
able, necessary knowledge. O 
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RELIGIOUS REGIONALISM: 
SOUTHWESTERN SACKED 


SACKS 


By Michael J. Crosbie 


he fall IFRAA conference in San 

Antonio, Texas, on regionalism’s 

affect on religion and the sacred 
spaces we create offered those who 
attended a spectrum of examples that 
extended from the 18th century San 
Antonio missions to a new synagogue on 
the outskirts of the city. In between, there 
was plenty of discussion about the 
nature of regionalism, how it shapes 
liturgy and design, and how we might 
preserve and honor its import. There was 
also plenty of time to tour exhibits by 
artists, craftspeople, interior designers, 
and manufacturers who presented their 
work, and an evening of accolades for the 
1998 and 1999 winners of the IFRAA and 
Faith & Form Religious Art and 
Architecture Awards 


The Texture of Regionalism 

Rev. Don Neumann set the stage for a 
discussion of regionalism with his lyrical 
opening remarks on Friday morning. 
Neumann, a Roman Catholic priest with 
the diocese of Galveston-Houston, noted 
that Texas, being as big as it is, is made 
of many distinct regions with lots of 
diversity, from the ancient missions to 
the “double-wide trailer that someone 
puts a steeple on top of.” There are big 
metro areas and small towns, “a harmony 
of land, light, and the interdependence of 
all things.” Neumann described the East 
Piney Woods region with its “red clay soil 
and red-neck heritage”; the Gulf Coast 
region; the South Texas and Rio Grande 
region with its Tex-Mex hospitality; the 
Texas panhandle, where, Neumann said, 
“the word flat takes on a new meaning’; 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE, Ph.D., RA, is an 
associate with Steven Winter Associates in 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and assistant editor of 
Faith & Form 


the West Texas region, whose most pre- 
cious resource is water; and the Hill 
Country with its “Devil's Backbone.” 

Neumann reached back through his- 
tory, to speak of the concept of holy 
ground and sacred space that was famil- 
iar to the ancient Indians who once occu- 
pied the Southwest. This spirit, noted 
Neumann, is difficult to put into words, 
and is best expressed in the winds that 
sweep the landscape or a dramatic thun- 
derstorm. He described it as a “mystical 
region” with a long history of struggle in 
settlement, and the divine. The native 
people saw the region as protected by 
“father sky and mother earth,” a world of 
holy ground where the people, the land, 
and the heavens were interdependent 
and one. Neumann noted that Christian, 
Judaic, and Muslim traditions “share the 
same sense of oneness” so that space 
and time are transcended 

Dwelling on the theme of holy ground, 
Neumann showed slides of a mission 
near Sante Fe, New Mexico, where sacred 
ground is dispensed from a hole in the 
church floor. “The land must be remem- 
bered by each new generation,” 
explained Neumann, for to forget is to 
“lose one’s way, and who one is.” 

Against this theme of transcendental 
oneness, Neumann noted the impor- 
tance of regional differences in religion, 


which hinge upon tradition, style, social 
class, and ethnicity. Such religious 
regionalism has existed in every age and 
culture, in every denomination and belief 
system. It makes visible the traits of 
geography and culture. 

“Religious architecture is a record of 
what we have valued,” explained 
Neumann. He pointed to the painted 
churches of central Texas as a good 
example of religious buildings as reposi- 
tories for remembrance. Built by immi- 
grants from Germany, Poland, and 
Eastern Europe, these highly ornate 
churches express the ethnic heritage of 
their congregations, which were trans- 
planted to the wilds of Texas. Neumann 
encouraged architects, artists, craftspeo- 
ple, and clergy alike to continue to ques- 
tion what values we build and leave 
behind, as we enter the next millennium 


Agudas Achim Synagogue 

The first stop in a tour of notable reli- 
gious structures was the Agudas Achim 
Synagogue, a 44,000-square-foot facility 
that includes a sanctuary that can 
accommodate 800, a large social hall, a 
library, classrooms, offices, and a 115- 
seat chapel. The tour was led by architect 
Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA, of Finegold 
Alexander + Associates Architects in 
Boston, who was joined by building com- 


Agudas Achim Synagogue, Maurice Finegold, architect 
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Agudas Achim Synagogue. 


mittee chair Elaine Cohen and Rabbi 
Richard Spiegel. 

Finegold remarked that the guiding 
lights for his design were three questions 
to the congregation: What do you value 
from the past? What are your current 
needs? What are your future dreams? The 
design for this new synagogue is at once 
contemporary and regional, suggesting 
the strong, simple geometries used by the 
region’s indigenous builders, found in 
ancient adobe architecture. The exterior 
cladding of stucco is in the spirit of adobe 
construction, while the muted exterior 
colors of brown, beige, purple, and yellow 
capture the hues found in the region's 
desert flora. The colors also help to break 
up the mass of the building, making it 
more intelligible for the first-time visitor. 

The building is embraced by a protec- 
tive wall, which opens at the front with 
large cedar doors that recall the entrance 
to a Spanish mission compound. 
Finegold conceived the entry sequence 
as passing from the secular world to that 
of the sacred, “from the outer to the 
inner world,” he explained. Such a 
sequence of passage continues inside 
the building, where one is delivered to a 
light-filled foyer dominated by an octag- 
onal rotunda that gives one a clear sense 
that they have arrived. Visitors have 
remarked that the rotunda recalls the 
type of space and light found in Spanish 
synagogues. This is the central orienting 
device of the plan, which extends to the 
north with an administration wing and 
classrooms (oriented around their own 
small courtyard), and to the south with a 
large social hall, kitchen, and an intimate 
chapel that holds an ornate historic ark 
from an older synagogue. 

One then passes through a vestibule to 
the sanctuary—a large space with bal- 
cony seating—that can be intimate as 


well. A hallmark of the sanctuary is its 
judicious use of natural light. Finegold 
remarked that in this region, one must 
admit light in oblique ways, so as not to 
bring in the full brunt of the desert sun. 
Clear side windows under the balconies 
look out onto deciduous trees that filter 
the sunlight. The focus of the sanctuary is 
its back wall behind the bimah, which is 
rendered in a rough native limestone. 
This, again, recalls the regional architec- 
ture of the Southwest, bringing to mind 
the sunbaked walls of the old missions. 
But it also makes a connection to the 
Western Wall in Jerusalem. In this way, 
the sanctuary materials create a bridge 
between regional building and Judaic 
architectural tradition. The stone's texture 
is further enhanced by the narrow slit 
windows that frame it and visually hold it 
off from the barrel vaulted roof and the 
side walls. Raked with this band of light, 
the wall seems heavier and more ancient. 

In the sanctuary are works by sculptor 
Laurie Gross, who collaborated with 
Finegold on another synagogue, Adath 
Jeshurun in Minnetonka, Minnesota. At 
Agudas Achim, Gross designed the 
menorah, the eternal light, and the ark 
doors, all rendered in bronze. The impos- 
ing ark doors are inscribed with the Ten 
Commandments, which disappear 
behind an abstract scroll work that brings 
to mind several images—the open pages 
of a book, a gathering of worshipers, or 
the parting waves of the Red Sea. Gross 
won a 1999 Religious Art award for her 
work at Agudas Achim. 

The visit to the synagogue was high- 
lighted with presentations by the build- 
ing committee chair and the rabbi, as 
well as the architect. Chair Elaine Cohen 
recounted the acquisition of land for the 
new building, and the committee's 
search for an architect. The selection of 
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Finegold, according to Cohen, was a 
unanimous decision, and has resulted in 
a building that is “inspiring to the com- 
munity, with a sacred, grand space filled 
with sunlight and art.” 

Rabbi Spiegel noted that, much to his 
regret, there are no architecture courses 
in rabbinical school: “I've grown to 
appreciate what architects do, and what 
architecture can do for a community. This 
building has opened the world of archi- 
tecture to us.” 


Alamo Heights United Methodist 
Church 

After lunch at Agudas Achim Synagogue, 
conferees visited the Alamo Heights 
United Methodist Church, a joint-venture 
project by Hesson Andrews Sototmayor 
and Sprinkle/Robey Architects, both local 
firms. 

To say Alamo Heights is a big church is 
sort of like saying Texas is a big state. 
This sprawling complex encompasses 
87,000 square feet, with a 1|,200-seat 
sanctuary, a youth/adult classroom wing, 
a children’s classroom wing, a 150-seat 
chapel, music and administrative spaces, 
a 24-hour prayer chapel, and a fellowship 
hall big enough to seat 600. This was all 
accomplished at a construction cost of 
less than $100 per square foot. The tour 
was led by Davis Sprinkle and Richard 
Garison, AIA, who were from the respec- 
tive joint venture firms. 

The new church commands an open, 
wind-swept |3-acre site on the outskirts 
of the city, a few miles from the church it 
replaced. The area has been undergoing 
major development in the past few years, 
much of it sparked by the construction of 
Alamo Heights, according to the head of 
the building committee, Bob Scott. He 
noted that this project started with a 
desire to expand the existing church's 
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family life center, but that was met with 
opposition by the neighborhood. This 
prompted a search for a new site where 
Alamo Heights could enlarge its support 
spaces, and in the process double the 
size of its sanctuary. Mindful that a new 
church building would be a big change 
for many in the congregation, every 
attempt was made to design it in such a 
way as to recall the older structure. “The 
old church informed the architecture of 
the new church,” explained Scott 

One of the most obvious connections 
between new and old is the exterior 
appearance of the two churches. Material 
handed out by the architects shows pic- 
tures of the old church next to pictures of 


the new, and it is difficult to tell the two 
apart. Like the older church, the new one 
is a white building that appears as 
masonry construction with a stucco exte- 
rior. It liberally uses Gothic arches, but- 
tresses, and window tracery. There are 
long covered walkways connecting the 
various wings, which shield people from 
the heat as well as sudden downpours. 
The new building mimics the old even to 
the extent that its main entrance is ori- 
ented toward a wide road from which 
anyone rarely, if ever, enters (parking for 
500 cars is found in back of the church). 
The old church faces the same road in 
just this manner. The architects noted 
that such an entrance is used mostly for 
weddings and funerals. 

Like its ancestor, the new Alamo 
Heights has a cavernous nave with a 
blood-red carpet leading to a main altar, 
behind which is an imposing organ and 
choir stalls. The church also has white 
walls and an exposed roof structure. Old 
elements incorporated into the new 
include several stained glass windows 
and chandeliers. Unlike the old, the seat- 
ing in the new church fans out around 
the altar, giving it more of a central focus 
The woodwork throughout is very heavy 
and dark, recalling that of the old church. 

While the scale of the main church is 
anything but intimate, other worship 
spaces within the complex have a more 
comfortable human scale. The 150-seat 
chapel found to the north of the main 
sanctuary is surrounded by a garden 
area. One of the interesting aspects of its 
design are the windows, in which stained 
glass panels from the old church are held 
within a frame of clear glass, allowing 
views out to the garden. The chapel is a 
popular choice for weddings 

Contrasting the main sanctuary is the 


Alamo Heights United Methodist Church, above and left. 


24-hour prayer chapel, which is all of 200 
square feet. This little round building sits 
like a baptistry northwest of the main 
church, and contains a few seats, a small 
altar, and seven stained glass windows. It 
is a private, focused space with a gold- 
leafed domed ceiling, offering the luxury 
of a sanctuary for one. 


A Diversity of Workshops 

The workshop sessions on Saturday 
morning brought together a diversity of 
views, subject matter, and advice for con- 
ferees. 

In a fascinating review of the impact of 
state control on religious properties, 
Greg Davis, AIA, moderated a panel that 
included major players in a lawsuit 
between the City of Boerne, Texas, and 
the Archdiocese of San Antonio, which 
eventually reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Davis's firm, Davis Durand-Hollis 
Rupe Architects, had designed a new 
addition to St. Peter's Roman Catholic 
Church in Boerne, taking the project 
through construction documents. The 
city moved to block work on the church 
by denying a building permit, citing the 
church's inclusion in a historic district. 
Rev. Anthony Cummins, pastor of St. 
Peters, recounted the conflict and its 
impact on the parish. Attorney Thomas 
Drought represented the Archdiocese in 
federal district court, citing the Religious 
Freedom Restoration Act (RFRA) of 1993, 
which holds that laws cannot substan- 
tially burden the exercise of religion. The 
court ruled against the Archdiocese, and 
the city challenged the constitutionality 
of the RFRA. Attorney Douglas Leacock, 
who helped draft the RFRA, then argued 
the case in front of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which ruled the RFRA unconstitu- 
tional. Leacock noted work in Congress 
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Mission San Jose. 


to rewrite the RFRA. The parish eventu- 
ally settled with the city, and the addition 
was redesigned. 

Another workshop gave a_ broad 
overview of how to work toward consen- 
sus in the design of religious buildings. 
Douglas Hoffman, AIA, and Richard 
Garison, AIA, spoke on how to organize a 
building project, the various roles of the 
players involved, techniques in gathering 
information and feedback from the con- 
gregation, and ways to communicate 
design ideas. This comprehensive ap- 
proach covered everything from master 
planning through programming; when to 
garner congregational approval for 
schematics, design development, and 
construction documents; bidding the 
project; building it; and celebrating the 
finished work. In a free give-and-take, 
participants offered a wide range of sug- 
gestions and tips on how they have made 
their own projects run smoothly. 

Two of the workshops took regionalism 
as a point of departure. Rev. Virgilio 
Elizondo, who is a theologian, author, 
and pastor, joined with liturgical design 
consultant and artist Cynthia Tapia to 
discuss vernacular sacred art. A plethora 
of slides showed the various creative 
ways in which art has been made mani- 
fest in the religious buildings of the 
Southwest. Elizondo and Tapia concen- 
trated on uses of color, form, symbols, 
procession, and music, noting how 
regional differences are revealed. 

A second regional workshop by 
Carolyn Peterson, FAIA, and Rev. 
Balthasar Janacek provided a visually 
stimulating look at how the Mission style 
in architecture has made a lasting affect 
on religious buildings in the Southwest. 
Elements of the Mission style were dis- 
cussed and parallels to contemporary 
buildings were drawn. This workshop 
provided a good warm-up to a tour of 
two missions on Saturday afternoon. 


San Antonio Missions 

Four missions make up San Antonio's 
“Mission Trail,” which connects these his- 
toric sites over a six-mile stretch. A fifth 
mission, San Antonio de Valero (better 
known as the Alamo), is in the heart of 
the city. Conferees were treated to tours 


of Mission San Jose and Mission 
Concepcion. 

San Jose was founded in 1720, and 
today its mixture of reconstruction, 
preservation, and restoration give one a 
sense of the thriving social and spiritual 
center it once was for 300 people. The 
largest of the four missions, San Jose 
includes a church, convento, and granary, 
with the entire complex surrounded by a 
phalanx of buildings used as housing by 
the Indians. The fact that San Jose is still 
a working church was demonstrated by 
the large wedding that had just occurred 
when we visited. The church's front 
facade is richly decorated in a Spanish 
Rococo style, and a portion of the exte- 
rior reveals colorful geometric patterns 
that once covered the walls. In contrast, 
the white interior was spare and pure, 
with a large dome marking the crossing. 

Mission Concepcion was founded in 
the mid 1700s, and the complex includes 
the church and a series of buildings used 
for food storage, living, and working. The 
church facade is not elaborate but deli- 
cately carved around the entry door. The 
interior is decorated with wall paintings 
in rich colors. On the east wall of the 
sanctuary, overlooking the altar, is a loft 
space that was used by the sick to attend 
mass yet maintain quarantine. This, too, 
is a working church, and some in its con- 
gregation are the descendants of the 
early converts more than 200 years ago. 


“Polyphonic Vernacularism” 

Mission Concepcion provided the perfect 
setting for the conference's closing ses- 
sion. Nathan Mitchell, Associate Director 


Mission Concepcion. 


for Research at Notre Dame University’s 
Center for Pastoral Liturgy, delivered a 
mesmerizing talk on the role of regional- 
ism in shaping both religion and reli- 
gious architecture. 

Today, he noted, we find not only one 
voice in regional expression, but a wealth 
of voices and traditions, producing an 
eclectic style Mitchell callS “polyphonic 
vernacularism,” reflecting the changing 
culture of contemporary America. 

“What we have today,” said Mitchell, 
“is a regional religious architecture that 
speaks in many voices simultaneously— 
just as, in fact, many of our congrega- 
tions do.” Many people find this complex 
expression of the vernacular scary, said 
Mitchell, “because vernacularism—in 
painting or pottery, in architecture or rit- 
ual, in liturgy or language or life—is a 
movement that causes power to flow 
away from the center toward the mar- 
gins.” Most alarmed are the elite (which 
includes most architects and critics, 
Mitchell noted) because vernacularism 
empowers the marginalized, and could 
cause sacred art to fall into the hands of 
the unwashed masses. “God, we think, 
loves the poor but hates their art.” 

To embrace the regional, to revel in 
the vernacular, Mitchell observed, neatly 
summing up the spirit of this stimulating 
conference, is to promote architecture 
and religion that is truly open to every- 
one. “Above all,” Mitchell said, “we need 
to remember that great art is often made 
by people who don't know they're making 
it, and that beauty may glow in grime as 
easily as it does in the squeaky-clean 
corridors of an art gallery.” CJ 
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PN C le ME ECAL 


By Dennis H. Keefe, AIA, with Frederick W. Atherton 


In 1996, my firm was asked to prepare a plan for 
the restoration of the Chapel at Emmanuel College 
on the Fenway in Boston. Later, following a news- 
paper article on the project, | had a phone call from 
Elizabeth Maginnis, the daughter of the architect 
who had originally designed Emmanuel College in 
1914. Her interest and encouragement, backed by 
a collection of family archives, prompted this brief 
examination of the life and contribution of a man 
who played a critical, even revolutionary, role in 
shaping the architecture of Roman Catholic 
churches and educational institutions in the early 


decades of the twentieth century 


harles Donagh Maginnis was born 

in Londonderry, Ireland, in 1867 

At the age of 16 he won the 
Queen's Prize for Mathematics from the 
South Kensington Museum School in 
,ondon. His family emigrated to Canada 
and, within a year, to Boston. At that 
ime, the practice of architecture in 
30oston was an aristocratic profession; 
Boston architects were a tight society of 
nen who belonged to the proper clubs, 
vad studied at MIT or the Ecole des 
3eaux Arts in Paris, and had made the 


requisite Grand Tour of the architectural 
monuments of Europe. The young immi- 
grant Maginnis, on the other hand, had 
no formal architectural training—and 
He later 
recalled having interviewed with more 
than 100 
accepted, without pay, as a draftsman 
Once he had proven himself, he was paid 
two dollars a week 


certainly no social connections 


architects before being 


aginnis later en- 


DENNIS H. KEEFE, AIA, ts president of Keefe 
Associates, Inc., Architects, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and FREDERICK W. ATHERTON is 
an architect with Keefe Associates. Established in 
1977, the firm specializes in planning and design 


for churches, independent schools, and colleges 
The firm's restoration of Emmanuel College 
Chapel included the design of new sanctuary fur- 
nishings including the freestanding altar. Keefe's 
late father, Harry |. Keefe, was a partner in the 
firm Maginnis, Walsh & Kennedy 


tered the office of 
Edmund Wheel- 
wright (best known 
for his design of the 
Harvard 
Building 
ton’s Horticultural 
Hall), where he even- 
tually became chief 


Lampoon 


and Bos- 


designer 
Four years later, Charles D. Maginnis 
Maginnis went out on his own. He rented 
a small office in downtown Boston and 
supplemented his income by teaching 
pen and ink drawing. Soon after, he was 
asked by a Boston church magazine to 
write about Catholic church architecture 
The resulting article was an impassioned 
plea for higher standards in church 
design. American Catholic churches of 
he time were usually large, barn-like 


Charles D, Maginnis's first church, St. Patrick, 
Whitinsville, Mass 


brick boxes with an overlay of paint and 
plaster scenography—an architecture of 
surface and color, not of depth and 
strength. Maginnis pointed out the folly 
of taking elaborate European churches as 
models for such buildings when only a 
superficial copy was affordable. He urged 
study of the traditional styles of northern 
Italy, where brick used in simple volumes 
well-proportioned, relatively 
austere interiors 


encased 


j tect 


The article was read by a priest who 


» was so compelled by Maginnis’s ideas 


that in 1898 he asked the young architect 
to design a new church. When the 
astounded client learned that his archi- 
had never actually designed a 
church, Maginnis secured the commis- 
sion by swiftly replying, “Say, rather, that | 
have never designed a bad church.” 

With this commission in hand, 
Maginnis went into partnership with two 
other young architects, Timothy Walsh 
and Matthew Sullivan. Their firm pros- 
pered and soon developed a reputation 
for ecclesiastical projects. Their biggest 
break came when they won the competi- 
tion to design the Jesuits’ new Boston 
College campus on a commanding sum- 
mit in Chestnut Hill. Maginnis’s colle- 
giate Gothic buildings for BC drew broad 
critical acclaim. Other work of the period 
demonstrates his ability to find inspira- 
tion across a broad sweep of Christian 
history, and to work within a budget. The 
diverse heritage of American Catholics 
was expressed in the Lombardic style his 
first article championed at Immaculate 
Conception in Cambridge (strong Baltic 
overtones on the entrance front signify 
that this is an ethnic Lithuanian parish), 
while an inventive Anglo-French Gothic 
mode suits the picturesque setting of 


St. Theresa of Avila, West Roxbury, Mass., 
Maginnis's grandest gothic church in greater 
Boston 
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Emmanuel College Chapel as restored in 1998 


Our Lady of the Presentation in Brighton 
The modest resources available for a 
summer church take form in inexpensive 
shingles at St 
Cape Cod, a charming contrast to the 


Theresa, Sagamore, on 
rich masonry grandeur of Maginnis’s 
early masterpiece, St. Catherine of Genoa 
in Somerville 


Design Philosophy 

In the aftermath of the Modernist revolu 
tion, it is easy to overlook the freshness 
and originality in the work of a self 
described “conservative” architect like 
Charles Maginnis. In 1926 he wrote, “Our 
architecture for years to come must con 
tinue to be reminiscent.” In churches, 
especially, he justified the use of the 
Gothic 
tual and emotional content, asserting 
that “no other system of architecture ever 
the felicity with 
it interpreted the genius of the 


style on the basis of its intellec 


approached it in 
which... 
Catholic religion.” Note, however, that 
this pronouncement does no hamstring 
creativity by presuming that new work 
never could surpass the work of the past; 


indeed, he speaks from the opposite con- 
viction: that in building upon so strong a 
foundation as the Gothic, the modern 
architect one day would excel all that 
had gone before 


Emmanuel College Chapel 
The Chapel at Emmanuel 
demonstrates how Maginnis deployed 
Gothic memories with a logical rigor very 
much of his own time. Both inside and 
out, richness and intricacy are concen- 
trated in crucial small areas. The nave 
walls are neutral in color and absolutely 
plain. Sculpted ornament is restricted to 
the reredos, shrine canopies, and the 


College 


JOURNAL O| 


Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., chancel as 


redesigned by C.D, Maginnis, 1938 


sheltering roof. Painted decoration is 


likewise confined to the apse, shrine 
alcoves, and ceiling, with a clear hierar- 
chy of enrichment designed to draw the 
eye towards the liturgical heart of the 


space by use of ever-greater amounts of 


gold leaf as one approaches the altar 
Such restrained use of ornament rep- 
resented a marked change from the 
Victorian taste for elaborate pattern blan- 
keting all available surfaces. When every 
plane is heavily enriched, the mass and 
solidity of the whole tends to dissolve; 


not so a Maginnis church, which will 


always declare and celebrate its struc- 


tural integrity and mass 


Emmanuel’s altar and shrines are given 


sinewy 


due prominence by their pristine white- 
ness and strictly disciplined form: a 
serene, yet radical, reversal of Victorian 
over-elaboration 


Design to the Ends of Emotion 

Maginnis’ concept of the function of a 
church was not narrowly utilitarian. In his 
essay on “Architecture and Religious 
Tradition,” he wrote, “The problem which 
the church presents to the architect 
is...s0 abstract that the urgency of real- 
ism is represented in the single function 


of seating a congregation. The rest is 
design directed to the ends of emotion.” 
What distinguished a church from an 
auditorium, he said, was “the principle of 
the Divine Presence by...which the altar is 
theologically the Church....Terms of high 
dignity are demanded to give the testi- 
mony of it.” 

The desire to provide a proper setting 
for the altar accounts for the generous 
size of the typical Maginnis apse: “A deep 
chancel,” he wrote, “contributes so sensi- 
bly, so definitely, to the devotional effec 
of the church that it is impossible to con- 
trive any appreciable measure of such 
effect without it.” To dignify the altars of 
the very largest churches, such as St 
Patrick's Cathedral in New York City, he 
would employ the ancient device of a 


John J. Burns Library, Boston College 


baldacchino to announce the altar's posi- 
tion of primacy over the heads of even 


the greatest throng 


Trinity Church, Boston 

Maginnis’ statements on altars are par- 
ticularly relevant to his 1938 remodel of 
the apse at Trinity Church, which reflects 
a sea-change in taste within this famous 
“Low Church” Episcopa In the 
early 1870s, had 
designed Trinity as a lavish auditorium 
or the sermons of Phillips Brooks. The 
building ripples outwards from a massive 
yulpit, 


parish 
H.H. Richardson 


and the original ornamentation 
around the “communion table” was no 
more dramatic than that of the side 
Roman Catholic, 
aginnis doubtless would have found 
that Trinity's interior had little appeal to 
he emotions and insufficient regard for 
he altar 


ransepts. As a 


His competition-winning design 
changed all this, creating a true altar 


ashioned of shining white marble and 
gold mosaic nested in a Byzantine set- 
ting of green marble and gold-leafed 
polychromy. The sacramental worship of 
Catholicism, the ancient emotional 
appeal of ritual mystery, reasserted dom- 
inance over Protestant Episcopal preach- 
ing in this most unlikely of locations 
Such al change in 
vad evolved slowly over 
the forty years of Maginnis’ practice, due 
in no small 


enormous 


Episcopal taste 


dart to the compelling works 
and writings of Gothic 
Revivalists such as Ralph Adams Cram 
and Maginnis himself. The landscape 
with elegant masonry 
churches we take for granted in metro- 


impassioned 


punctuated 


politan Boston practically owes its exis- 
tence to Maginnis, Cram, and colleagues 
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he Emperor Augustus claimed he found 
Rome a city of brick and left it a city of 
Maginnis found the American 
Church in haphazard shrines of 
| left it with a noble 

I At 


"Felicitous Expression” of Punetion 
; Oug! by 1938, this sreat 
if Catholic taste would have 
perceived a5 deeply reactionary by 
fwer architects preaching the pure 
furictionalist gospel of Int rational Style 
Modernism. Opposing their party line 
which held that architectural beauty was 
omatie byproduet of funetional 
planning, Maginnis contended that 
beauty is the felicitous expression of 
iniction and as such clearly assumes the 
engagement of the imagination 


now see that Maginnis perceived 


subtleties the high Modernists 


tf d in striving for 4 purely utilitarian 
architecture Less is more’ only to 4 
Welleconsidered point ore whieh 
Maginnis found, Because they engage 
the churchgoer on so many levels—body 


memory, reverence, and imagination, 
most Maginnis ehurehes, now from fifty 
to one hundred years old, still stand a 


/ital works of art, loved, used, and 


National Shrine of 
Washington, 4 


admired by all 


eampus buildings he designed, not only 


“il gOston Ce 
College, but at 
College of the 
away as the U} 
brought 4 eraece 


Institutions tha 


Maelnnis's sueces 
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By any measure, Charles Donagh 


aginnis was one of the most distin 
guished architeets of his generation 
Long es eemed by his co leagues he was 
elected president of the Boston Society 
of Architects, and later, national 
President of the American Institute of 
Architeets. In 1948, he would earn the 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. It is striking to note that the 


previous recipient of the AlAs highest 
award was Frank Lloyd Wright and the 
next would be ero Saarinen, Maginnis 


was the first Bostonian so honored, and 


only the fourteenth architeet to receive 
the medal ina filty-year period, Boston 
College Holy Cross College, Tufts 
University and Harvard awarded him 
ionorary degrees, When he died in 1955, 
the Immaculate Conception nany of his eulogists referred to 
Aaginnis as a genius, and architect 
Willlam Emerson, Dean of the School of 
who enter Similarly, the — Arehiteeture at MIT, acclaimed him as “an 


erole figure.” 

lege and Emmanuel All personal accounts praise Maginnis 
St. John's Seminary, the or his charm, wit, and modesty. George 
Holy Cross, and as far Edgell, Director of the Museum of Fine 
liversity of Notre Dame Arts, noted that: "Of all the Yankee aris 
+ and character to these ocrats among the museum trustees, 
{ set a hieh standard for Charles Maginnis Is the truest gentle 
sor architect: man, inthe finest meaning of the word.) 
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NOE = OF SP 


SPACE 


By A. Richard Williams 


IHU 


ime out of mind, man has sought 

places of spiritual inspiration, first 

in the magnificence of Nature 
alone, then in an awakening of creative 
yearning to pray, to sing, to make art and 
architecture as grace notes interwoven 
with the majesty of natural settings 

In the broadest sense, such spiritual 
places exist anywhere across the world in 
or out of formal religious space 

e¢ A path through virgin California red- 
woods 

¢ Cape Sounion in Greece 

e¢ The sand garden of Ryonni Temple 
in Kyoto 

¢ The endless forest of columns and 
arches in the Great Mosque of Cordova 

¢ Thoreau's Walden Pond 

e The south transept of Chartres 
Cathedral with the blazingreds ol 
Blanche of Castille's rose window made 
more intense by the afternoon sun 

¢ Thorncrown Chapel in the woods 
near Eureka Springs, Arkansas 

e The galleries of the Kimbell Art 
Museum in Fort Worth, Texas 

e A gray December dawn in the 
deserted Piazza San Marco, Venice, with 
echoes in the mind's ear of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet’s “Golden Striker” theme 
from the film “No Sun in Venice.” 

Many more might be added to these 
favorite few. 

What timeless yet timely qualities lie 
within all of these that may or may not 
be found in pilgrimage to the best we 
know of modern churches and shrines 


A. RICHARD WILLIAMS, FAIA, is professor 
emeritus of architecture and former director of the 
Graduate Architectural Design Program at the 
University of Illinois. Since his retirement in 
Tucson, Arizona, he has been asked to serve as a 
visiting critic to establish a collaboration among 
the disciplines of architecture, planning and land- 
scape architecture at the University of Arizona 


Aalto House, Muratsaco, Finland 


around the world? This has 
prompted IFRAA travel-study journeys in 
recent years, the latest to Finland and St 


quest 


Petersburg, Russia 

Finland is an especially significant 
choice in the global scene of modern 
design. Its wealth of examples of archi 
tecture, landscape architecture, arts and 
crafts has achieved a level of integration 
and harmony that is rare elsewhere in 
today's world. This legacy goes back to 
pre-World War Il days when the work ol 
Saarinen, Aalto attracted 
international attention through an extra 
measure of sensitivity in form, space, 
scale and skillful use of a limited vocabu- 
lary of materials—above all a “humaniz- 


and others 


ine” of the otherwise austere, abstract 
character of the work of the Bauhaus 
designers, Corbusier and other European 
Modernists. This year, 1998, happens to 
be the 100th anniversary of Aalto's birth 
with conferences, new publications and 
exhibitions; several of which were in 
cluded in the IFRAA itinerary 

Aalto’s lifetime work as an architect, 
urban furniture and 
designer encompassed a ereat diversity 
of commissions; dwellings, commercial, 
industrial and civil structures, His church 


designer, glass 


at Imatra stands for his pioneering of 


multiple, combinable congregation 
liaht 
and form, an all-white essay, in and out 
However, in my view, it did not reach the 
quality of spiritual space of his couneil 
the Saynatsald Town Hall 
with its exquisite wood ceiling structure, 
unity of space with intimacy of scale, dis 
creet light sources and tine detail, All 


this same mastery of harmonious space, 


spaces sculpturally composed 


chamber o 


light, texture, materials and detail is pre 
sent in an earlier work, the Villa Matrea, 
Harry and Matre 
was a guest In 


the residence ol 
Gullichsen where | 
November 1939) a fine demonstration 
that spiritually inspiring space can exist 
in a private residence, far more success 
fully than in the most sumptuous inter 
ors of the Winter Palace in St 
Petersburg, for example 

Amone the newer churches visited, 


two by architect Juha Leiviska—one In 


Mannisto Church in Kuopio, Finland. Juha 
Leiviska, architect 
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Myyrmaki Church, Finland. Juha Leiviska, 
architect 


the Helsinki suburb of Myyrmaki, the 
other in Kuopio—were deserving of high- 
est acclaim. Both had narrow difficult 
sites: Myyrmaki along a railroad and 
Kuopio along a row of medium-rise 
dwellings. Leiviska skillfully manipulated 
the plans to stretch out in the long 
dimension parallel and against the diffi- 
cult edge with barrier walls, opening up 
the opposite side with a series of parallel 
planes enclosing small ancillary spaces 
building up in width and height to the 
major worship space. These parallel 
anes ascending and culminating in a 
bell tower interplayed as an “instrument 
of light” as described by Finnish architec- 
ural critic Junani Pallasmaa 

At the Mannisto Church in Kuopio, the 
organist gave a brief recital demonstrat- 
ing how magnificent the church also is as 
an instrument of sound, Both churches 
are admirable examples of collaboration 
with artists and fabric, seating and light- 
ing designers reflecting their mutual 
respect, and absence of ego, all working 
as a team toward the goal of unified spir- 
itual space 


The composition of wall planes as 
modulators of light and space is also 
characteristic in the work of Kristian 
Gullionsen, another of Finland's leading 
architects. My personal interest in his 
career is heightened because | met him 
when he was 7 years old during my visit 
in 1939. We were celebrating his father’s 
birthday with three generations of the 
Gullichsens raising toasts, made most 


poignant by the shadow of the coming 
war. Exemplary of Gullichsen’s wide 
breadth and quality of work is the 
Grankulla Church and Parish Center in 
Kauniainen, noteworthy not only for its 
elegantly resolved balance of solids and 
voids, fine scale and detail, but also in 
the fluid interweaving of church and 
parish functions, especially in its spaces 
for children. 
In the panorama of many experiments 
observed in the blending of art and archi- 
tecture in light, the series of naturally 
lighted symbolic tracery panels by artist 
Marti Aiha in the Hameenkyla Church in 
Vantaa, by architects Jokela and Kareoja 
deserve special mention. This series, 
together with skylighting and other side 
lighting, would have been enough for the 
interior unity of the worship space with- 
out the additional colorfully painted pan- 
els in a row near the ceiling 
Although there were many praisewor- 
thy features of other churches seen in the 
IFRAA itinerary, they all seemed to lack 
some ingredient of excellence as a total 
composition. The rock-cut church in 
Helsinki and Kaleva Kyrka in Tampere, 
both by the Pietilas seemed to present 
problems of heavy scale and the 
Lamminpaa Cemetery Chapel by Laiho, 
Polkkinen, Raunio, also in Tampere 
employed the recent cliche of the slash- 
through wall without interior resolution 
These too did not succeed so well in the 
collaboration of artists and craftsmen. 
On the more positive side, two of the 
smallest examples visited merit special 
applause. One is the university chapel at 
Otaniemi, by Heikka and Kaija Siren, 
built in the ‘50s. It shares the very 
Finnish character of two provincial mate- 


Altar area, Hambenkyla Church, Vantaa, Finland. Jokela and Kareoja, arechitects. 


rials, brick and wood, in antiphonal rela- 
tionship in a wooded, rocky setting with 
Aalto’s Saynatsalo town hall built in the 
same period. Brick as a wall-bearing 
material rising from the rocky landscape 
is delicately related to the wood super- 
structure, a carefully proportioned truss 
and roof deck overhead that frames a 
glass altar area facing the woods in 
which a simple exterior cross accents the 
altar focus space. 

The other is the Resurrection Chapel 
by Erik Bryggman in Turku, the main 
western seaport in Finland. Begun in 
1939 and completed in 1941 after the 
winter war, this funeral chapel is sited on 
the crown of Unikankare Hill in a magnif- 
icently wooded cemetery dating back to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
The approach upward is a carefully 
arranged sequence through mature pines 
along a path modulated by glacier- 
smoothed granite outcroppings partially 
covered with lichen and moss, edged 
with wild flowers. 

Entering the chapel one immediately 
experiences a mood of quiet reverence, 
achieved by the smooth, white unbroken 
north wall rising to a barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing, lighted by a low continuous horizon- 
tal glass wall along the south side facing 
a pine-wooded terrace that then drops 
off to a semi-clearing, the main portion 
of the cemetery. Natural light is intensi- 
fied in the altar area as the glazed south 
wall becomes vertical. This sanctuary 
space is subtly enriched by tracery of 
interior planting and the play of shadow 
from foliage and branches of the trees 
outside 

Symbolism, iconography and furnish- 
ings are all low key, allowing the quiet 


xe) 
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Church at Petajavesi, Finland. 


majesty of space, light and landscape to 
be the main instrument of spiritual 
space. The Resurrection Chapel thus 
becomes one of the world’s finest and 
most powerful demonstrations that 
architecture and landscape are one, 
inseparable in reaching the highest level 
of expression and fulfillment of Man's 
place in Nature. 

Enriching this recent visit as a per- 
sonal experience was my good fortune in 
November 1939 to spend time with both 
the Aalto’s and Bryggman. | was deeply 
impressed by the same quiet sense of 
compassion and humanism conveyed by 
Gunnar Asplund in an earlier interview in 
Stockholm, 

Bryggman, especially in his humble 
manner of explaining the design process 
for the Resurrection Chapel, then just 
beginning construction, revealed a pro- 
found depth and thoroughness of study, 
contemplation, dedication and patience. 
His office was full of partial models, 
alternative detail drawings, color studies, 
material samples, and combinations, all 
communicating their purpose as “means” 
to the full scale reality of the building. 
Not ends in themselves as so often 
seems the intention of slick presentation 
drawings, models and glossy computer 
displays in our age of media inflation. In 
reaction to these trends glorifying paper 
architecture, the Finns stand fast in pre- 
ferring the word “rakennustaiteen” mean- 
ing “art of building,” as most reflective of 
their architectural tradition. 

It was in Bryggman’s office, and later 
visiting the completed chapel in 1954, 
that | felt most strongly the contribution 
Finland has made to world architecture: 
that a limited vocabulary of materials and 
economic means can be an asset rather 
than a liability in the making of fine build- 


ings. Handcraft skills and sensitivity in the 
assembly of materials, form, space, light 
and landscape have matured among the 
people for centuries. 
The meticulously preserved wooden 
church at Petajavesi, circa 1765, now on 
the United Nations’ highly selective list of 
historic world architecture, expresses the 
depth of time in which this distinctive art 
and craft of building has evolved. 
Responding to widespread public 
appreciation of good design, architects, 


Resurrection Chapel, Turku, Finland, left and above. 
Erik Bryggman, architect 


collaborating artists and craftsmen 
emerge in such a culture as the most ver- 
satile, skillful and sensitive among many 
who are design-oriented in the society, 
rather than as separate, synthetically 
trained, label-identified professionals. 
Finland is truly a unique global model 
for emulation not only in the design arts 
education and practice but in the broad 
scope of learning for all who aspire to a 
higher quality of life. The quest for spiri- 
tual space may well lead the way. O 


UNDER SIEGE: ARCHITECTURE AS A CULTURAL VALUE 


s an architect and educator on the threshold of the new millenium, | join 
with colleagues near and far who have lived through most of this passing 
century, pondering its unprecedented kaleidoscope of change mirrored in our 


personal and professional lives. 


The fate of architecture lies at the heart of our reflection. As artists and 
scholars we see our experience in this mirror of technological advance, 
social/political aberration and environmental assault. All are of heavy impact 
on architecture as a cultural value. We search for causes and effects that have 
outwardly blurred or corroded its historic legacy and inwardly its conscience 
and will for continuing advance in canons of excellence. 

In many ways we are positioned in a time warp, a replay of Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities: “It was the best of times; it was the worst of times.” A bewildering com- 
plexity of opposites and twilight zones in between. 

Best of times for economic growth of the “have” nations; the advance of sci- 


ence, technology and information. Best of times for the privileged elite who in 
greatly increased numbers enjoy luxurious lifestyles, segregated more and 
more in protected, gated estates, playgrounds, communities, cities and 


nations. 


Worst of times for the vast majority of peoples yearning for equal opportu- 
nity, for access to quality education, health care, satisfying employment, a 
place to live, the arts; in sum, a higher quality of life. 

The twilight zone between is loaded with questions, doubt and debate. Is 
high tech advance good or bad? Giant mergers good or bad? Giant internation- 
alism good or bad? Media and celebrity inflation, good or bad? Billions upon 
billions spent on litigation, palaces of “justice” gambling, sports, entertain- 
ment, cars, private and public indulgence. The list goes on and on. 


We are truly under cultural siege. 
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TAREE ANI SiS 


WILLIAM SCHICKEL 
IFRAA members who visited the studios 
of William Schickel in Loveland, Ohio, as 
part of a conference can certainly agree 
with Gregory Wolfe, author of a new book 
on Schickel’s work, entitled Sacred Passion. 
Schickel has welcomed the liberating 
possibilities offered by modern art, but is 
aware that the 20th century is marked by 
a spiritual crisis that makes it difficult to 
preserve a sense of the sacred. He is 
determined to use his art (sculpture, 
painting, design for architecture and fur- 
niture as well as stained glass) to 
reawaken a sense of the sacred 

The hallmark of his career is a drive 
toward integration and wholeness; an 
attempt to unify the past and the pre- 
sent, the spirit and the flesh. His works 
do not convey psychological depths or 


make social statements but are 
abstracted forms depicting archetypal 
images. 


Sacred Passion: The Art of William Schickel 
by Gregory Wolfe is published by The 
University of Notre Dame Press. al 


Recent renovation at Bellarmine Chapel, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


i 
Window for Mercy Health and Wellness (the 
artist at left). 


EMANUEL MILSTEIN 
One has only to read letters from clients 
and building committees after a project 
has been finished to know that this 
Judaic artist has a gift for successfully 
integrating art and _ architecture 
Examples: “The success of the gate is 
that it looks like it was born for the build 
ing” or “They seem to grow organically 
from the structure itself.” 

It is not surprising that Milstein is a 


SS 


licensed architect in New Jersey and New 
York, as well as being an artist. Since 
1962 he has filled over 50 commissions 
for synagogues 

After working as a naval architect and 
then in the Orient with the U.S. Army 
Engineers, he studied in Paris under a 
French government grant and a Fulbright 
Travel Award. Returning to New York he 
worked with I.M. Pei and developed the 
first fiberglass formwork for site cast 


ie 
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ti 
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Two donor walls designed for Congregation 
M'Kor Sholom, Cherry Hill, New Jersey: The 
Tree of Life, left, has over 1,000 engraved donor 
leaves; the wall above symbolically depicts the 
Western Wall and Jerusalem skyline and is de- 
signed so one can look into the building openings. 
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an iron gate. 


architectural concrete buildings. This 
formwork, now widely used in construc- 
tion, allows curved, sculpted forms to be 
economically cast in architectural con- 
crete. 

Among his projects are the Danforth 
Chapel on the campus of Montana State 
University, his alma mater, an orphanage 
in Korea, a large copper menorah as part 
of the first U.S. synagogue Holocaust 
Memorial, three chapels at Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, and a large sculpture 
for a school for the handicapped. 

His most recent concern has been cen- 
tered on the design of donor walls and 
how to make them more than just a list- 
ing of contributors to a synagogue. While 
donor walls are intended to honor the 
generosity of an individual or family, 
Milstein believes they can also be works 
of art that enhance the building itself 
and contribute to the worship environ- 
ment of the whole congregation. ia 


PAUL T. GRANLUND 

For the past 25 years this artist has held 
the position of sculptor-in-residence at 
Gustavus Adolphus College in Saint Peter, 
Minnesota. His colleague, William Freiert, 
is a professor of classics there and in Paul 
T. Granlund: Spirit of Bronze/Shape of Freedom 
he explores Granlund’s images and ideas 
in four essays: “Mythopoet: The Mediator,” 
“Shaman: The Boundary Crosser,” “Cos- 


mologist: The Unifier’ and “Unmediated 
Spirit.” 


Freiert notes that Granlund’s “medium 
is bronze but he articulates in molden 
etal the questions all poets wonder 
about: he refracts the myths that provide 
meaning for the human mind, he sings 
the stories that explore life's essence.” 
Granlund studied at the University of 
innesota, Cranbrook and the American 
Academy in Rome. His bronze sculptures 
are numerous in the U.S. and abroad. 
dt 
L 


5 


he book is published by Primarius 
imited. LJ 


Doors of Christ Chapel, south entrance, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota (above). The 
Hope Door symbolizes the ultimate hope of the Church as revealed in Revelation. Free yet united figures 
of the family of believers float toward a triumphant, welcoming Christ. Those repelled by righteousness 


recede into isolation in solid bronze. 


Below, a three-dimensional group of figures representing the early pillars of the Church including 
Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179), a poet, musician and visionary of creation; Saint Augustine 
(354-430), one of the great interpreters of scripture; and Saint Jerome (c341-420), translator of the 


scriptures from Hebrew and Greek to Latin. 
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WHAT MAKES AN 
PACE PGI Ate 
SYNAGOGUE? 


By George M. Goodwin 


t the end of the 20th century, we 
can look back over 250 years ol 
architecture in 
Newport to 
Young Israel in Brookline, there are hun 


synagogue 


America, From Touro in 


dreds of structures that represent the 


hopes, dreams and prayers of millions ol 
lews froma rich variety of backgrounds 
Touro to Brookline provides a fascinal 
ing continuum, linking two traditional 
congregations and two intriguing archi 


tects. Peter Harrison and Graham 


Gund 


both highly gifted and learned 


ians. Indeed, the 
American 


also happen to be Chris 


larger history ol synagogue 


architecture would be sadly diminished 


without the contributions made by many 


architects ch as Pietro 
Walter 
Johnson, Gyo Obata, Frank Lloyd Wright 


and Minoru Yamasaki 


Gentile 


Belluschi, Gropius, — Philip 


ewport’s Touro is the only American 
synagogue surviving from the l&th cen 
tury. From the 19th century, there are 
approximately LOO synagogues seattered 
throughout the country. Most have found 


other uses or have been forgotten 


rom a religious perspective, all syna 


eogues are sacred and resist architectural 


categorization, Surprisingly, some highly 
observant Jews, though they can see God's 


blessings in every kindness and can visu 


alize his heavenly realm, are oblivious to 


architecture. The idea that fine buildings 


embellish song, deepen prayer and 


strenethen community eludes them 


By contrast, historians and critics grap 
ple fundamentally with quality, Which 


) 


buildings evoke beauty, joy and wonder 


GEORGE M, GOODWIN, Ph.D 
and architectural historian in: Providence 


is an art 
Rhode 
Island, with a special interest in American Jewish 
He has conducted numerous interviews 
with leading architects on behalf of the Wright 
Archives at Taliesin West 


history 
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louro Synagogue, Newport, Rhode Island (1763). Peter Harrison, architect 


Which represent a generation's noblest 
creations? 

As an historian surveying the 20th cen 
tury, | have identified 100 synagogues 
that | consider distinguished or excep 
tional, About 70 belong to the period 
since World War Il, 


decade 


10 to the present 


Recent examples include 
Thomas 
North 


Glencoe, Illinois; Norman Jalte’s Gates ol 


Beeby's chapel addition for 


Shore Congregation Israel in 


the Grove in Easthampton, Long Island 


and Robert A.M. Stern's Kol Israel 
Congregation in Brooklyn 
How does one account for these 


remarkable synagogues? There is. ol 


course no simple explanation or even a 
formula that would balance tradition and 
innovation, intimacy and grandeur, mod 
esty and tlamboyance. To the contrary, 


several related factors—political, eco 


nomic, social and architectural—must be 


taken into consideration 


America is a country where, for the 


most part, Jews and Judaism have flour 
ished, But freedom and prosperity can 
not alone provide architectural integrity 
In the 20th century, 
three Sieniticant periods ol synagogue 
The first, 


coincided 


there have been 


construction in the teens and 
20S, 


styles 


with historical revival 


Monumental domed edifices were 


erected in Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, San Antonio, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, But the greatest num 
ber ol 


synagogues, reflecting modern 


styles, were built during the post-war era 


in the rapidly growing suburbs, Again, in 
the 1980s and ‘90s, as new congregations 
sprang up or older ones again relocated, 
Smaller 
allowing 


post-modern styles surfaced 
structures have proliferated 
congregants and clergy to feel closer 
While Judaism is practiced in the 
home and in the community, synagogues 
are fundamentally an affirmation and a 
celebration of faith. They reflect pride in 
the past, engagement in the present, and 
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Texas. Surprisingly, though, only a few of 
the best modern synagogues have been 
built by religiously observant architects 
The most remarkable example would be 


“ve 


Goodman, a Jewish agnostic, who built 
I} ’ LTT, ; more than 60 synagogues in the post-wat 
iil aan hen Jay \ 77 ; i ov era, Neither Erich Mendelsohn, who built 
4 four American synagogues, nor Max 
Abramovitz, who built five, was religious 
in conventional terms 

The same can be said of several Gentile 


architects. Bellusehi, for example, who 
built five synagogues and scores of 
churehes, had little personal attachment 
to Catholicism, Indeed, one of the reasons 
Paul Rudolph turned to architecture was 
to escape the influence of his father, a 
Methodist minister. Nevertheless, he 


designed several impressive houses ol 

worship, including a little-known Con 

Beth Shalom Congregation, Frank Lloyd Wright, architect servalive synagogue in New London, 

Connecticut, After World War Il, Philip 

hope for the future. Transcending any No, something else was at work. After Johnson accepted the commission fot 

particular place or time, synagogues bind accepting the commission, Wright Kneses Israel in Port Chester, New York, to 
generations. decided against visiting the original Beth — repent for his anti-Semitic behavior 

Exceptional synagogues are built oul Shalom or any older synagogues. Though So, if many prominent architects do 

of dedication and with strong, inspired Wright was not a conventionally religious — not brine a personal sense of religiosity 

leadership, This is usually not provided man, he was deeply spiritual and found — to their ecclesiastical commissions, what 

by large committees, elaborate flow divinity in beauty and nature, The son — instead do they offer? They bring respect 

charts or even democratic methods, An and nephew of Unitarian ministers, he — for their clients’ needs and aspirations 

exceptional synagogue requires an built two masterful meeting houses and ut also a fresh and penetrating point of 


exceptional client—a rabbi or a lay pet several other fascinating houses of wot view, Dismissing preconceptions, they 


son—to serve as a visionary. ship. Primarily, with Beth Shalom, he rel isten carefully and ask difficult ques 
Even with inspired clients, there are ished a professional challenge ions, Contrary to popular belief, their 
differences between moderate and extra- Wright's early employer, Dankmar designs do not easily or clearly emerge 


ordinary success. Built during the 1960s Adler, the son of a rabbi, built four out of these deliberations. More likely, 
in Rochester, New York, both Percival important synagogues in Chicago. exception 
Goodman's Conservative synagogue and Samuel Eisenshtat, an Orthodox Jew and — encounters with precedent and theory 
Pietro Belluschi’s Reform synagogue are a president of his congregation, built six Unfortunately, this means that signifi 
impressive buildings but suffer in com synagogues, mostly in California and — cant architects are not always pleasant 
parison to Louis Kahn's nearby Unitarian 
Meeting House. Kahn lifted his building 
to a new plateau of excellence 

Two synagogues built almost simulta 
neously in the 1950s in suburban 
Philadelphia, Keneseth Israel (Reform) 
and Beth Shalom (Conservative), display 
similar results, While one achieved com- 
fort and convenience, the other exempli- 
fied genius, An observer might conclude 
that any building by Frank Lloyd Wright 
mirrored his extraordinary ego, but that 
would not explain the shortcomings of 
the other. Does the difference between 
modest and great architecture revolve 
around an architect's forcefulness? 

Some might say that Israel Demchick 
had two advantages over Wright: First, he 
was a Jew; second, he already had built a 
Jewish chapel. In fact, it was the structure 
to which Wright's larger sanctuary was to 
be attached Mount Zion Temple, St. Paul, Minnesota. Erich Mendelsohn, architect 


il synagoeues result from bold 
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and gracious people. The building 


process, often protracted, can result in 
frustrations, disappointments, and 
aneuish for all participants 

t is extremely difficult to measure suc- 


cess, Long after buildings have been 
completed and perhaps praised by histo- 
rians and critics, congregants may not 


accept them. Johnson's synagogue, for 


instance, has never been embraced 
Indeed, honor for most designers comes 


either posthumously or from a distant 


ts) 


congregation seeking a replica 


From beginning to end, the experience 
of shaping a synagogue remains a labor 


© STEVE ROSENTHAL 


of love and vulnerability. Whether mighty 


S 


or humble, reverent or doubtful, the suc- 


PHOTO 


cessful architect must hear the challenge 


found in Psalms 96 and “sing a new song , ; ah ‘ ; 
ae © Young Israel Synagogue, Brookline, Mass. Graham Gund, architect. Interior at top shows seats 


reserved for women at left. Chapel shown in bottom photo 


unto the Lord.” OC 
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DOCUMENTS OF FAITH 


By Marilyn J. Chiat 


he First Amendment to our nation’s 

constitution guarantees all of its 

citizens the freedom to worship as 
they please. Many colonists feared that 
this freedom would result in a country 
without a moral order—a heathen 
wilderness populated by nonbelievers. It 
is paradoxical that the United States, the 
first nation established without a state- 
supported religion, has over the past 
two-plus centuries evolved into the most 
religious country on earth. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a leading 20th cen- 
tury Protestant theologian, commented 
on this phenomenon, noting Americans 
are “at once the most religious and the 
most secular of nations. Could it be that 
we are most religious partly in conse- 
quence of being the most secular cul- 
ture?” Whatever the reasons for this 
paradox, Americans today, worship in 
over one quarter of a million places of 
worship, or one for every 1,000 people 
Large and small, plain and fancy, these 
buildings are part of our visual and men- 
tal landscape; they define for many of us 
what is truly American about America 


Documents and Stories 

| deliberately chose the word “document” 
because that is precisely what architec- 
ture is, Like a text, buildings have impor- 
tant stories to tell to those who pause 
long enough to “read” them, but I have 
learned that requires a literate audience 
One of my major agendas is to demon- 


MARILYN J. CHIAT, PA.D., is the director of 
the Center for the Documentation and 
Preservation of Places of Worship in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. She is the author of a new book, 
America’s Religious Architecture: Sacred 
Places for Every Community, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., for Preservation Press 
of the National Trust for Historic Preservation 


Beth Israel Synagogue, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin 


strate to people how this is done. Just as 
writers try to emulate the work of famed 
authors, so too do architects try to emu 
late the work of great architects. They are 
aware that the essential message of a 
successful building must be delivered in 
a universal language. This is particularly 
true in the case of religious architecture 
where even “minor” works aspire to the 
greatness of their monumental models, 
and where a building must be the voice 
of a congregation, rather than of one 
individual 

The majority of Americans rarely have 
the opportunity to make a statement 
about their beliefs, their hopes, their 
aspirations, but collectively statements 
can be made in the places where they 
worship as congregations. Many of these 
buildings may be small in size and mod- 
est in appearance, but they can be read 
by receptive eyes. All have stories to tell; 
even those that appear the least among 
buildings, may have tales to share of 
hope and hardship, grace and celebra- 
tion. 

Examples abound, In Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, a small group of Jewish mer- 
chants formed a congregation and began 
building a synagogue that would pro- 
claim their Americanization, but still 


Keystone Community Church, Keystone, 
Nebraska 


Pilgrim Holiness Church, Sand Hills, Nebraska 


retain their identify as a Jewish congrega 
tion. Their solution? They erected a typi 


cal white clapboard Prairie Gothic 


church, but eliminated the steeple! 


Keystone is located in a sparsely pop 
ulated area of Nebraska near the border 
with Colorado, People of diverse faiths 


settled there, but they were few in num 


ber, and remained churchless until the 
wife of a rancher came up with a solution 
for a building that could accommodate 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant ser 
vices, It is a one-story board and batten 


church with apses protruding from both 
ends; one houses an altar, the other a 


lectern, The backs of pews are hinged so 
that seating can be reversed 
Ingenuity is also evident in another 
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ebraska church located in the Sand | 
Hills region. It was built out of the only 
available and affordable building mater- 
ial: baled straw. Dutch Reformed settlers 
in Harrodsburg, Kentucky, were con- 
fronted with a similar problem—lack of 
natural resources and money. Their solu- 
ion was to build their church out of logs 
filled with straw and mud. Known as the 
Old Mud Meetinghouse, the nearly 200- 
year-old structure is considered one of 
the most historic and architecturally 
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eral in el 


San Jose Catholic Church, Upper Rociada, New 


“Sy 


important buildings in Kentucky. Wevicol i 
Thanks to the English architect, 12 
Richard Upjohn and his book, Rural Hawaiian-style buildings. What was a 2 


e) 


Architecture, published in 1852 that con- 
tains plans for small Gothic Revival 
Episcopal churches, this style began to 
spring up all over America, as far west as 
Tombstone, Arizona, where St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church was constructed in 
1882, not in the usual board and batten, 
clapboard or stone, but entirely of adobe, 
the region's traditional material. 
Protestant missionaries in Hawaii 
began building what they called “real” 
churches to replace the modest utilitarian 
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“real” church? One that looked like the 
New England meetinghouses they had left 
behind. Thus, one finds in the midst of 
swaying palm trees vernacular interpreta- 
ions of New England churches. Perhaps 
he most well known and the largest of 
hese churches is Kawaiahao Church in 
Honolulu. 
Few of these buildings | have des- 
cribed would qualify as great architec- 
ure, but all survive, as do their stories 
Within the contexts of their congrega- 
ions and communities, they are as 
important as any monumental religious 
building in any major urban area 


Incorporating the Past and the 
Present 
Architects, whether designing new places 
of worship or renovating old, should 
earn to “read” historic buildings and to 
understand and respect the collective 
stories of their congregations. | am not 
suggesting historic buildings be encased 
in amber as museum pieces, or that their 
stories be viewed as nostalgic memories 
of the past. Rather, | would urge that 
heir stories be heard with an ear that 
understands their historic roles and their 
need to serve current and future needs 
Both are equally important 

An excellent model for such an effort is 
New Mexico's Cornerstones Community 
Partnerships, a nonprofit organization 
working with volunteers and profession- 
als to preserve many of the state's his- 
toric adobe churches, such as San Jose 
Mission of Upper Rociada. Recognizing 
these small churches are the vital centers 
of their impoverished communities, 
Cornerstones determined that in order to 
“fix” the communities it was necessary 
first to “fix” their churches 

Sadly, the Cornerstone model is not 
being emulated elsewhere in the nation 
We pride ourselves as the New World, but 
seldom foster a respect for the Old, 
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Congregation Yeshuat Israel (Touro Synagogue), 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


whether it be people or buildings. We 
warehouse our elderly, and we demolish 
our historic buildings. Only now, as our 
population is graying, are we beginning 
to acknowledge the value of historic 
places of worship and those who built 
them as repositories of history and of 
faith. Can we not appreciate the past 
without a naive nostalgia and still cele- 
brate these wonderful buildings? 

Recognizing that not all can be saved, 
can we not save those we can and find 
adaptive use for others, like the Balti- 
more Urban League's successful reuse of 
the Orchard Street Church? Or by restor- 
ing and renovating them in a thoughtful 
and caring manner, as the Cathedral of 
the Assumption in Louisville, Kentucky, 
recently honored with an AIA Religious 
Architecture Award? 

It is my hope that we will come to 
understand more thoroughly the impor- 
tance of our nation’s unique pluralism 
and freedom as articulated by George 
Washington in his letter to the members 
of Touro Synagogue in Newport, Rhode 
Island: “..the Government of the United 
States gives to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection 
should demean themselves as good citi- 
zens...every one shall sit in safety under 
his own vine and figtree, and there shall 
be none to make him afraid.” 

The vine and figtree throughout our 
nation’s history have taken visible form 
in many and varied places of worship 
built by myriad peoples who came to 
occupy this land C) 
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ie INGUAGE OF 
en eC ]URE 


By Edward F. Bergman 


he shapes and styles of religious 
architecture serve as a living lan 
puage to express both the archi 
tect’s originality and a congregation's 
faith 
the other, both must understand the lan 
epuage, While the architect has studied 
historical styles, members of a building 


But if one is to communicate with 


committee may not have had the oppor 
nity, may 
result 
| believe that a deseription of architec 
iral styles in New York City may 
imittee members recognize parallel 


and misunderstandings 


ielp 


styles in their own communities and help 


vem to choose a style for their own 


building 


General History 

Buildings are seldom stylistically “pure.” 
this 
inadvertently mixed styles in one build 
ing, and it 

styles deliberately to suggest that the 


Sometimes is because architects 


other cases architects mixed 
buildings have grown over long periods 
during which congregations’ preferences 
have changed, For general reference, 
however, the characteristics and conno 
tations here trace a history of popular 
styles from the eighteenth into the early 
twentieth 
buildings have been built in the various 


century, Some outstanding 


modern and post-modern styles, too, but 
this analysis will be confined to historical 


styles 


EDWARD F BERGMAN teaches geography 
and history at Leaman College (CUNY) in New 
York city and has been a guest professor al sev 
eral uropean colleges and universities. He has 
written several books in his field and anticipates 
writing a guidebook to New York's houses of wor 
ship with notes on their architectural, historical 
and aesthetic emphases 
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Wren-Gibbs East (Broadway) facade (later) of 
St, Paul's, 1764-66. Thomas McBean, architect 


The historical architect's first consider- 
ation was the building's very shape, A 
square or circle was considered the most 
“democratic” shape for a house of wor- 
ship, especially if the altar or pulpit were 
placed in the center of the congregation 
This style is increasingly popular today 
A rectangle is a more common shape, 


but the placement of the entrance and of 
the focal point of the interior convey 
symbolic meaning, Seventeenth century 
Protestants, for example, often placed 
the entrance in the middle of one o 


long walls and the pulpit in the middle of 


the 


the other long side, This was considered 


to be a democratic design, and it is 


called the “meetinghouse style.” 


The alternative placement of the 


entrance on one of the short sides and 
the altar and pulpit at the other end is 
called the “basilica design,” from the 
Greek word for “royal.” This design 
requires the congregation to come for- 
ward, to approach the altar and pulpit, so 
it has always been considered ceremo- 
that many early 
rejected it. The earliest 
-resbyterian churches in New York City, 
for example, were built square or as 
neetinghouses specifically to avoid the 
connotations of the basilica form 

A cruciform design is considered even 
nore hierarchical than a basilica design 
The altar may be placed in the center of 
he crossing, or it may be pushed back 
away from the congregation into the top 
of the cross, but the further the altar is 
removed from the congregation, the 
more ceremonial the plan is considered 


nial. For reason 


Protestants 


The Wren-Gibbs Style 

The oldest church building on Manhattan 
Island, Saint Paul's (1764-66), exemplifies 
a classical style developed in London by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who designed 51 
new churches for London after the Great 
Fire of 1666. James Gibbs successfully 
copied Wren’s style and wrote A Book of 
Architecture (1728). The architect of Saint 
Paul's in New York, Thomas McBean, 
either studied Gibbs's book or maybe 
even studied with Gibbs personally 

A typical Wren-Gibbs church combines 
a classical portico with a steeple rising 
from the ridge of the roof over the princi- 
pal entrance, giant pilasters flanking two 
stories of windows, and a stone belt 
topped by a continuous 
balustrade. Inside, rows of columns sup- 
port plaster vaults and galleries. The 
walls usually have a lower row of short 
windows and an upper row of higher 
inded windows. A Palladian window 


course 


rr 
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LAA 


Greek Mevival Sl, Joseph John Doran 


ACH 


offen fils behind the allan at an enc Whe 


elehteenth century Liteltenment 
puried stained gla is fepresentineg 
mystical, vague anc romeantle sent 
ments. Clear glass, they believed, better 
represented the clarity of feason 


Windows I Hese churehe 


Hherelore, th 


vere clear, ancl the interiors were brah 


uch churches were widely popular 
ized by America's firal “how to" hand 
book, Asher tenjarints The Commry 
Muller Assistant (1797), This book 
Inepired many ol (he lypical 
Congregational churches of New 
Pneland, allhoueh economleal New 


Loelancders frequently omitted the enor 


mously expensive poricos 


Greek Revival 


Late elelteenth century iWiterest in 
archaeolokgy spurred an interest in 
aniline arehibecture ana Waly 
Americans houeht that Greek archive 


(ure best symbolized true democrat 
pit These buildings boasted a portico 
ross the front anda rool tdee ronnie 
from front to back Wiclent Cyeelkes cle 
Hol use arely Ooall doors ancl windows 
were bulll With posts and beams Cla 


Wihidlows were cleat 

Ay the 14208, the Kevival alyle 
flourished in the United State 
Greekesatyle churele A 


New York City inelude 


Cyreel 
‘he lew 
‘hance un 
Salil Josephs on 
ixth Avenue (lH4id) and the Church of 


aint lames on lames Street (Tat 17) 


Gothic Revival 


Ihe Romantic Movement tdealized the 


Chitistian medieval past and spurred a 


revival of interest ih Gothte architecture 


With the universal characteristic olf a4 


pointed arch Other attributes ielict 
bullresse lalned glass windows, trea 
ery, lar@e “rose wihtdows, and sculpture 


With mecleval iaplration. tarky Goll 


revival buildines were visually monacha 


matic, bul later bulldines, otter called 
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Cade CW 
CHILE 


Coli THA. lames Menwlel, Vr 


Heh Vietonan Gothic, usec contrasting 
colors of stone 

hie first Gothicvatyle chiwel in the 
Inited Slates was Saint Mary's in 
Baltimore (PMOe) ityle 
OpUTAHLY fapldly after Episcopal Uishop 
Ol bE Hopliis 


An bossdu on Gothen Architect (TA aG) 


and the walned 
of Vermont published 
New 
Yorks first Gothiic-estyle chureh was Galnt 
Yalera | plscopal (1H46-44), deslaned by 
parishioner Clement Clarke Moore (who 
Ihe Night Belore Christmas’) 
Helish architect A WIN, Pui aredect ta 
his bool 
Cliristlan Architecture (Vad) (hat Grothe ts 


Wwlole 
Nhe Trae Principle of Polnted: ar 


the only style approprlate for Chitistian 
churches 

Micharad Upjohn soliditied the atyle's 
popularity ih America WITA Aik stirring 


Cesten for linity Chtuireh at the tead ol 
Wall Street (1646). bis later 
Sara Architectiive (1852) providect patterns 


handbook 


or wooden churches (hat still stand trom 
he Midweat Pacit 


lorthweat followed 


across to the 
James Kenwlek, I 
leadine designer ol 
iy New York The 
(M40) 


Upjohn as the 


Gothiceatyle churches 


eauly of Grace Church Wor) 


Renwick the commission tor New York 


Immense oman Catholic Cathedral 
Saint Patricks (begun TM5e&. dedicated 
1M/9) 


Not all Goth built 
according to true Gothic methods at con 


vile churches are 


In true Goth 
keleton ol 


truchion CONSTUCTION, a 


(one plete supports th 
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Momaneque ob Bartholomew's, 1919. Vertram 


Caodhue, arcnilect 


ius 
iA iN 


Richardvontan Romanesque West Park 
Presbulerlan, (BOO) Henry ibn, arehittect 


bullding. The skeleton supports the walls 


(hetselves, so that they tunetion as cut 


laine to keep out the rain Europe's 


melent Gothic churches demonstrate 
that curtain walle can even be made ol 
glass I'he 


( Hv hes 


construction ol these 


however, absorbed the efforts 


ol whole communities tor decades: ot 


even centuries Nineteenth century 


\merican congregations demanded new 


houses of worship quickly, sa most 
Gothic churches in America exemplitied 
Goth design and decoration, bul they 
hey Werle called 


to differentiate them 


were made of wood 
carpenters Gol 
from “true? stonemasons Gath 

When technological improvements in 


steel manufacture allowed builder to 


NUMER VlQ08 


Building committees 
should be able tolook 
at the modern and 


post-modern styles 
with informed 


fely on steel skeletons to hold wp build 
Nes, architects still atten chose to cover 
the steel skeleton with Goi 
(ion, Balint Palriek’a Cathedral has cast 
fron and wroueht tron in it but the 
worlel's first ehurely to be erected an a 
aleel frame is New York's Gathicestyle 
Ppiseopal Churely of Saint Mary the 
Virgin (Napoleon Le Arun & Gone, 1405) 
New York's Ppiscapal Cathedral of Saint 
John, by contrast, beeun i Poo ane atl 
today far (rom finished, ts 
structed daine true Gothtc methods 


decera 


being con 


Romanesque 

Architect Robert Dale Owen argued in 
Hints in Publle Arciitectie (1849) thal 
Romanesque architecture, the mecleyal 
alyle (hal preceded the Gothic, should 
propery be tdentitted with 
Ametican democratic Chistian value: 
Neaverancdl Lelehton Parka later identified 
live Charactetistics of Romanesque archi 
lecture (hal carry spieltiial sienitican 
The found arch slanities thanktil accep 
tance of life on earth, father (han heaven 
as represented by the Gothie polnted 
arch, Parks argued that an apetcal chan 
cel recalls the early democratic church 
Organization when (here 
Bishops’ thrones, bul the whale clergy 
salon benches surrounding the wall ol 


More 


ia 


Wete Hii 


(he apse 

Third, a dome symbolized 
Hirst Used lor worship amone 
fourth, the purty ef elear glass la a 
Metaphor for fedemptlon, ane Hh, a 


16 (erts 
(he laws 


bell tower symbolizes a chureh open to 
New ideas. Haint Bartholomews Chureh 
(1919), designed by Bertram Goodie for 
Pathe’ congregation, exenplities the 
Romanesque style, which offen had 
wheel (cleat glass rose) windows, anc, I 
the churches! facade had two lowers, one 
ls Usdally taller than the other 

Later Ralph Adame Cram, @ leading 
Proponent of (he Gothle style adopted 
Ihe Romanesque for Christ Church 
(Methodist, 1942) on Park Avenue, Cram 
explained, “We Protestant congregation 
was averse to Medieval Catholicism both 
by inheritance and doctine Jeo] lel 


antecating 
Weal 
elassleal, 
pre-Cathol 


from 
iad 


cht 
city exhibits seme fine 
churches, 


(he Wesl-Park Presbyterlat 


Renaissance styles 


eh, 1892, Mekim, 


Mead t While, architects 


Menaissance ludsan Ch 


us go back (6 (he tirat style that evalved 
istian religion, long 
al the Cathalic 


as past 


the Ch 
the G 
Momaneaque Was 
y Christian, and yet 


(a BXPlesa 


Whi 


see 


speciiica 


architect in the 
undoubtedly 


America’s greatest 
atyle 


son Richardson, although his 


Romanesque Was 
Henry bo 
individual stamp ditterentiates his work 
Wropean precedents. “Richard 
lal is Characterized by 


me construction, rauned arches framing 


SOMAN ESE 


leeply recessed windows and doors, 


roueh textures, and a harizantal heavi 
Hess ta the buildings. New York has na 
rchies by Richardson himaell, but the 
Jicharcdsonian 
Marlity's 


| 888) and 


including Saint 
Lpiscopal (Willlam A. Potter 
Chureh (1890, 


Henry t eilburny 

Renaissance, Classical Revival and 
Beaux-Arts Styles 
fichard Moris blunt 


was the first 


American to study architeeture at Paris's 


cole des Beaux-Arts, which taught the 


alyles of all periods, bul emphasized ya 


ous forme of classicisr, inelucing lalian 
Me Him most olen 
jssoclaled with the Renaissance style in 
lew York was that of Charles Follen 
Ackirn, William Rutherlard Mead, and 


Stanlord White Judson Memornal Baptist 


hurely (1492) is 
Janaissance-slyle work 
Another alfahoot of Beaux-Arts train 


at example of their 


Ine Was the slightly later more refined, 


Beaux-Arts: First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
1905. Carrere & Hastings, architects 


classical revival style typified by the work 
of Jahn Merven 
Hastings (whose grandfather wrote the 


Carrere and Thomas 
tune tor “Rack of Ages"). Their many fine 
churches include The First Church of 
Christ Scientist (1903) and Fort 
Washington Presbyterian (1914) 

Many American architects who eventu 
ally worked in many styles studied at the 
Arts, but as a descrip 
Beaux-Arts" is usually 
icularly pompous clas- 


Ecale des Beaux 
tive term, 


reserved OF 4 pal 
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Artist/Artisan Directo 


ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGN 
COLLABORATIVE LID 
511%A Leesburg Pike, No. lél 
Palle Church, VA 22041 
709-599-0717 

Fax: 703-599.0790 


Jovous sounds for all faiths and formes 


of worship 


KIRKEGAARD & ASSOCIATES 
A910 Main St 

Downers Grove, 1h 60515 
640-810-5080 

PAX: OF0-8 10-9450 

homail 

acoustics@kirkegaard com 
Consultants i acoustics, noise 
control, audio/video Sustems design 


MILLER PENNING 
SSOCIATES, INC 

672% Whittier Ave, Suite 101 

Mclean, VA 22101 

704-506-0005 

Pax 704-506-0009 

bomatl 

kmiller@millerhenning com 

Webalte 

www millerhenning com 

Consultants in acoustics and audiovl 

sual design 


BAPTISMAL FONTS AND 
FOUNTAINS 


WATER SPRUCTURES CO 

142 High Gt 

Newburyport, MA 01950 
800-747-0168 / 978-462-0600 
Pax: 97863-4210 

Eomath water@starnet 
Prefabricated baptismal fonts Custom 
designs in natural stone Odorless water 
purification equipment 


BELLS AND CARILLONS 


VAN BERGEN, HARMANNUS H 
Carillon Consultant 

PO Hox 12928 

Charleston, SC 20429 

BOO 544-8820 / 844-559-4040 
hax #44-550.0707 

email van@vanbergen.com 
Website: www vanbergen com 
Lull, chimes, bell renovation 


CHURCH INTERIOR. 
RESTORATION 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC, 

2405 South l62nd St 

New Berlin, WE 5415] 
#00969. 40594/4 14-786. 4040 
Vax 414-786-9096 


HOLY LAND ART COMPANY, ING 
12 Sullivan st 

Westwood, N}O7675 
201-606-0004 

Pax: 201-006-0069 

beomath www holyland. com 


RAMBUSCHESTUDIOS 

Martin Vo Rambuseh 

24 Weat 25th St 

New York, NY LOOq1 
12075-0400 

Pax: 2126204687 

Considered sensitive, ethical work for 
the decorative diterion Glass, palit 
ina, lating, et 


COLUMBARIA 


COLUMBARIUM PLANNERS, ING 
17 Parker Lane 

PO Box 5255 

Pinehurst, NC 28474 

O1O205. 44998 

Pax: 91 0e205.4490 

Vlevible component colambariione sus 
fem for The chiro architect 


HICKHOP COLUMBARIA LLL 
205 W Fletcher St /PO Box 547 
Crookston, MN 56716 

HOO 25 Od 7 

Pax; 2142814244 

bona 
sales@eickhotcolumbarla com 
Website 

www. eickholcolumbatia com 
Pabricators cn lastallers of colin 
bara Glone ts our preferred choice of 
finish materials 


LAMB STUDIOS, ING 

Donald Samick 

S10 North State Road 

Brlarclifl Manor NY 10510 

HABBO 726 7267/91 AOA 14999 
ax) 21409412256 

homath infodlambatudion com 
Website. www lambaticios com 
Speclalidna in design and execution 
of columbaria made in wood, bron, 
marble and stained alias 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


EMANUEL MILS PEIN 

29 Wynerest kad 

Marlboro, NE O7746 
742-946-4604 

hax, 732442 14d 

Webalte 

www emanuelmilstein com 


PRESENTATIONS 5YNAGOGUE 
ARTS & PURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowles ane 

Bonnie brolovily, Designers 

200 Lexington Ave, Guile A244 
New York, NY LOOL6 

21L2 AKL ALE 

Vax: 21207799015 

Sunadodie ald arising. ina 


furniticre. Holocaust memorials 
Memorial wills, Meciinatil cand cutis 
te donor recognition walls 


GOLD & MEPAL WORK 


CONRAD SCHMIEPT 
STUDIOS, INC 

MOS HOU Lasnd Street 
New Horlin, WESat S| 

BOO 900 VOT eke dOa0 
Pax d ld fhe Q046 


ICONS 


THE TKON STUDIO 

Hasil hetehick, leonogtapher 
1701 Fessenden St, NW 
Washinaton, be 20016 

OD AeA bas 

Nail lonil icons palit an wood 
panels, al home de comtemporary 
CHW seltias 


IN PERIOR DESTIN 


CONRAD SCEIMETT 
SPUDIOS, ING 

MOS South loond Street 
New Rerin, WISH. 54 
OOOO TOV ATA The 100 
Vax Ald he 2046 


HOLY LAND ART COMPANY, ING 
bo Sullivan at 

Westwood, N} O7a745 
201-000-0004 

Pax: 201-606-6069 

Pomath www. bolyland.eon 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO WECH 
Rambusch Stucios 

J4 Weal 25th St 

Now York, NY LoOu4 
112-675-0400 

Pax: 21 2-Q204647 

Professional meniber, America 
Hoclely llevar Destaners, Design 
COMSEPHC TION, THlerioar restorations, wew 
CHO Dera 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


HCHANBACTIER, PAUL 
PO Hox 5009 

Hprineteld, 1, 62705 

A175 24eHAAA 

Vax QU SOB BAS? 


LIGHTING 


CRAPT METAL PRODUCTS IN¢ 
275) MN Linerson Ave 
Indianapolis, IN Aol 1s 

1] 7054509292 


CRE NS TUAW LIGEEPING 

0 Playa Highway North 
Hoye, VA 2400) 

HAO 7A Qa00 

Vax: Sd f4 401] 

Pemath crenshaw@awya pet 
Hear crafted fivtiaes and histori 
PESTOPA TOW WER 


MANNING LIC EETING 

ALO Narth Aves PO Bax 1004 

Hheboygan, Wise 

OD AH 2184 

Pax Q20.4he8 240] 

Pall TOG? annineliy ean 
Website Www imanninally ean 


RKAMBUSCHLICEERING 
Virgo Beck Rambusch 

4 West 2th Al 

New York, NY LO0}) 

1} 2675-0400 

Max: 2126204087 

Pella, (anid ii Baiieertiia 
Hoclelu) laliting designe uth for 
CCH TE Sustenis 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


WREWS TER WARD, ALA, 
ARCHITECT 
O} Greenview Drive 
Waynesville, NO 2A7 ake 
HOM AS Dodd 
Vax: WMS 2 W449 
lomatl 

Mall@broawsterwardata cam 
Website: brewsterwardala com 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, TNE 

A405 South Lond at 

New Herlin, WI S415] 

HOO 960 JOT VATA 7 he WOO 
Vax Ald 78a-92046 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 
Nery Ayrd Pason Design 
JOU Prenklin al 
Chapel hill NO oy5t4 
O19 96K Odd45 

Vax; 9) 996K Ade 
borat 
eldleslend@eoncentiie jet 


INAT STUDIO 

Hood Hlena Helghts pi 
Advan, ME A929 1-1 755 

517 206- A090 

Van O17 2664095 

Pomath INAM@UNe com 

Destaie a) contemporary sacred space 
Lila rated Worship environments 
SEHR Lari iid for ies 


LOCSIN, MARIO 

LOCHIN YORK DESIGN ING 
249 Lincoln Road 

hulle V6 

Miami Beach, Ph 44.49 

JOO 4 4)-9004 

Vax 405-541-0105 

Peomath LYDING@aaleom 
Appropriate, lihurgically correct envi 
COMMENDS for Warship 
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Artist/Artisan Directory 


(continued from previous page) 


LORD, R. BENNETT, JR. 

Lord Architecture Inc. 

11650 Iberia Place, Suite 210 
San Diego, CA 92128-2455 
619-485-6980 

Fax: 619-485-1510 

E-mail: lordarch@msn.com 
Custom liturgical furnishings design 
and coordination. 


TOOMEY, STEPHANA, OP 
5130 N. Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207-6509 
410-448-1711 

Fax: 410-448-3259 

Liturgical consultation, design of wor- 
ship spaces, liturgical appointments, 
artforms; collaborative process includes 
education; new space, renovations 


VOSKO, RICHARD S., Ph.D. 
Box 2217 

Clifton Park, NY 12065-9217 
518-371-3009 

Fax: 518-371-4113 

E-mail: rvosko@rvosko.com 
Website: www.rvosko.com 


WILLIAMSON POUNDERS 
ARCHITECTS, P.C. 

245 Wagner Place, Suite M100 
Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

Fax: 901-527-4478 

Website: www.wpafirm.com 
Complete architectural services; mas- 
ter planning, new facilities, additions 
and renovations, historic preservations 


emphasizing a collaborative approach. 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


BOYKIN PEARCE ASSOCIATES 
1875 E. 27th Avenue 

Denver, CO 80205 
303-294-0703 

Chancel furnishings—sensitively 
designed and carefully crafted. 


THE CENTURY GUILD, LTD. 
PO Box 13128 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919-598-1612 

Fax: 919-598-8944 

Building to order: traditional or con- 
temporary altars, pulpits, chancel 
chairs, lecterns and other unique pieces 


C.M. ALMY 

Three American Way 
Greenwich, CT 06831-2644 
800-225-2569 

Fax: 800-426-2569 

E-mail: almyaccess@almy.com 
Custom fabrication of brass and 
bronze furnishings of sacred vessels 
and of textile vestments and hangings 
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CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033/4 1 4-786-3030 
Fax: 414-786-9036 


HOLY LAND ART COMPANY, INC. 
12 Sullivan St. 

Westwood, NJ 07675 
201-666-6604 

Fax: 201-666-6069 

E-mail: www.holyland.com 


HOPE LITURGICAL WORKS 
129 Nicoll St., Suite 2F 

New Haven, CT 06511-2621 
203-435-1054 

Fax: 203-787-5975 

E-mail: hopelitwrk@aol.com 
Contemporary liturgical environment. 


LOCSIN, MARIO 

LOCSIN YORK DESIGN INC. 
235 Lincoln Road, Suite 326 
Miami Beach, FL 33139 
305-531-9003 

Fax: 305-531-0105 

E-mail: LYDINC@aol.com 
Original designs created to express 
the uniqueness of a community. 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Fax: 212-620-4687 

Design-build, working in wood, marble, 
metal for specific interior and budget. 


WILBUR, FREDERICK 

PO Box 425 

Lovingston, VA 22949 
804-263-4827 

Fax: 804-263-5958 

E-mail: fwilbur@esinet.net 
Traditional decorative wood carving. 


LITURGICAL VESTURE 


THE HOLY ROOD GUILD 
Saint Joseph's Abbey 

167 N. Spencer Road 
Spencer, MA 01562-1233 
508-885-8750 

Fax: 508-885-8758 

E-mail: 
holyrood@holyroodguild.com 
Website: holyroodguild.com 
Designers and crafters of ecclesiastical 
vesture 


MOSAICS 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033/4 1 4-786-3030 
Fax: 414-786-9036 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme St. 

Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

Fax: 407-841-6444 

E-mail: JPSTUDIOS@aol.com 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 
Viggo Bech Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Fax: 212-620-4687 

Design and crafting of mosaics. 


ORGAN BUILDERS 


JOHN-PAUL BUZARD PIPE 
ORGAN BUILDERS 

112 West Hill St. 

Champaign, IL 61820 
217-352-1955 

Fax: 217-352-1981 

E-mail: Jouzard1 @aol.com 
Website: www.buzardorgans.com 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033/4 1 4-786-3030 
Fax: 414-786-9036 


LAMB STUDIOS, INC. 

Donald Samick 

510 North State Road 

Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 
888-67 2-7267/9 1 4-94 1-3333 

Fax: 914-941-2256 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Fax: 212-620-4687 

Considered sensitive, ethical work for 
the decorative interior. Glass, paint- 
ing, lighting, etc. 


ROHLF'S STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 / 914-699-4848 
Fax: 914-699-709 | 

E-mail: Rohlfl@aol.com 
Conserving and restoring America's 
heritage for nearly 8 decades. 


STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATES 
PO Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602-1531 
919-266-2493 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 

Willet Studios 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 

Fax: 215-247-2951 

Since 1898: Traditional, contempo- 
rary design, fabrication, restoration. 
Installation nationwide: leaded, 
stained, faceted, etched glass 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, W1 53151 
800-969-3033/4 | 4-786-3030 
Fax: 414-786-9036 


DON MESERVE INC. 

Don Justin Meserve 

PO Box 152 

Round Pond, ME 04564 
207-529-5327 / 914-478-3494 
Contemporary sculpture in wood, 
metal and stone. Sculpture restora- 
tion services. 


HOPE LITURGICAL WORKS 
129 Nicoll St., Suite 2F 

New Haven, CT 06511-2621 
203-435-1054 

Fax: 203-787-5975 

E-mail: hopelitwrk@aol.com 
Contemporary liturgical environment. 


JOHNSTON, BARRY 

2423 Pickwick Rd. 

Baltimore, MD 21207 
410-448-1945 

Fax: 410-448-1945, call first 
E-mail: sculptureworks@ 
sculptorjohnston.com 
Website: 
www.sculpturejohnston.com 
Figurative and metaphorical bronzes. 


MENDENHALL, DUANE L. 

PO Box 10351 

Lancaster, PA 17605 
717-393-0692 

Fax: 717-393-0692 

Custom handcarvings for architecture 
and furniture. Restoration, repro- 
duction and original custom designs. 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 
Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz, Designers 
200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 

Fax: 212-779-9015 

Synagogue art and furnishings. 
Bimah furniture. Holocaust memon- 
als. Memorial walls. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Fax: 212-620-4687 

Fine art work designed and fabricated 
for specific site and need. 


WILBUR, FREDERICK 

PO Box 425 

Lovingston, VA 22949 
804-263-4827 

Fax: 804-263-5958 

E-mail: fwilbur@esinet.net 
Traditional decorative wood carving. 


STAINED GLASS 


ACACIA ART GLASS STUDIOS 
Lucinda Shaw 

3000 Chestnut Ave., Suite 336 
Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 / Fax: 410-467-4038 
E-mail: acaciamd@aol.com 
Website: www.vdest.com/ 
baltimore/acacia art glass/ 
Design and fabrication of stained 
glass windows and wall installations. 


ARCHITECTURAL GLASS ART, INC. 
1110 Baxter Ave./PO Box 4665 
Louisville, KY 40204 
502-585-542] 

Fax: 502-585-2808 

E-mail: aga@unidial.com 
Website: www.againc.com 
Design, fabrication and installation of 
architectural glass and ecclesiastical 
furnishings. Broad range of techniques. 


ARCHITECTURAL STAINED 
GLASS, INC. 

Jeff G. Smith 

PO Box 9092 

Dallas, TX 75209 
214-352-5050 

Fax: 214-827-5000 

E-mail: Jeff_G_Smith@acd.org 


ARCHITECTURAL STAINED 
GLASS ASSOCIATES 

Steve Hecht, AIA 

3089 S. Vine St. 

Denver, CO 80210 
303-759-9233 

E-mail: sghecht@earthlink.net 


THE ART OF GLASS, INC. 
Kathy Jordan 

316 Media Station Rd. 

Media, PA 19063 

610-891-7813 

Fax: 610-891-0150 

Conservation and restoration of 
historic stained glass. Fabrication and 
installation of protective glazing 
systems. 


CHARLES Z. LAWRENCE 
STAINED GLASS 

106 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 

Fax: 215-247-3184 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033/4 | 4-786-3030 
Fax: 414-786-9036 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
208 River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 

Fax: 518-293-8556 
E-mail: 
jacquesduval@acninc.net 


ELLEN MANDELBAUM 
GLASS ART 

39-49 46th St. 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

Fax: 718-361-8154 

AIA IFRAA Religious Art Award 
1997. Original glass art helps 
create an atmosphere for worship. 


GULSRUD, MARK ERIC 
3309 Tahoma Place West 
Tacoma, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

Fax: 253-565-5981 


HUNT STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS, INC. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 W. Carson St. 

Pittsburgh, PA 15219-1036 
412-391-1796 

Fax: 412-391-1560 

Specializing in liturgical and secular 
original designs; since 1890. 


HYAMS, HARRIET 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 

Fax: 914-359-0062 

E-mail: harriart@rockland.net 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme St. 

Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

Fax: 407-841-6444 

E-mail: jpstudios@aol.com 


JAMES B. FURMAN GLASS 
STUDIO 

PO Box V / 27 West Main St. 
Trumansburg, NY 14886 
607-387-4141 

E-mail: jbfglass@lightlink.com 
Web: www.lightlink.com/jbfglass/ 
IFRAA Award, 1991. 


THE JUDSON STUDIOS 

200 South Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

Fax: 213-255-8529 

e-mail: bjudson@flash.net 
Web: www.judsonstudios.com 
Innovation and tradition since 1897. 
Traditional and sacred art gallery. 


KEARNEY STUDIO 
Victoria M. Kearney 
445 S. 5th Street 
Reading, PA 19602 
610-373-4465 

Fax: 610-373-4565 


LAMB STUDIOS, INC. 

Donald Samick 

510 North State Road 

Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 
888-672-7267/9 1 4-94 1-3333 
Fax: 914-941-2256 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Specializing in design and execution 
of columbaria made in wood, bronze, 
marble and stained glass. 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

924 E. Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

Fax: 602-277-0203 


PIKE STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS, INC. 

180 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, NY 14604 
716-546-7570 

Fax: 716-546-7581 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Fax: 212-620-4687 

Design fabrication and restoration of 
stained, leaded and etched glass. 


ROHLF'S STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 / 914-699-4848 
Fax: 914-699-7091 

E-mail: Rohlfl@aol.com 
Creating glass for yesterday's and 
today’s environment. 


STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATES 
PO Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602-1531 
919-266-2493 


STERN, ARTHUR 

Arthur Stern Studios 

1075 Jackson St. 

Benicia, CA 94510 
707-745-8480 

Fax: 707-745-8480 

E-mail: sternart@aol.com 
Web site: 
http://www.arthurstern.com 
Winner of four AIA-IFRAA design 
awards. Brochures available on request. 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 

Willet Studios 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 

Fax: 215-247-2951 

Since 1898: Traditional, contempo- 
rary design, fabrication, restoration. 
Installation nationwide: leaded, 
stained, faceted, etched glass. 


WILSON, DAVID 

David Wilson Design 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

Fax: 607-334-7065 


WINTERICH, DANIEL 
2421 Overlook Dr. 

Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-943-5755 

Fax: 925-943-5455 

E-mail: dw@winterich.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

Fax: 414-786-9036 


ELLEN MANDELBAUM 
GLASS ART 

39-49 46th St 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

Fax: 718-361-8154 

AIA IFRAA Religious Art Award 
1997, Original glass art helps create 
an atmosphere for worship. 


EMANUEL MILSTEIN 

29 Wyncrest Rd. 

Marlboro, NJ 07746 
732-946-8604 

Fax: 732-332-1344 

Website: 
www.emanuelmilstein.com 
Consultations, interior designs, fur- 
nishings, memorials, trees of life, 
donor walls, stained glass, sculpture. 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 
Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz, Designers 
200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 

Fax: 212-779-9015 

Synagogue art and furnishings. 
Bimah furniture. Holocaust memori- 
als. Memorial walls. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
OF ISRAEL 

PO Box 340 

Jenkintown, PA 19046 
800-340-LAVI 

215-572-5572 

Website: www.lavi.co.il/ 

Pews, theater seating, raisable pews, 
chairs. 


TIMBER FRAMING 


TIMBER FAB, INC. 

PO Box 399 

Tarboro, NC 27886 
800-968-8322/252-641-4141 
Fax: 252-641-4142 

E-mail: tfab@coastalnet.com 
Website: 
www.coastalnet.com/timberfab/ 
Hand-crafted traditional timber 
framing, specializing in heavy timber 
roof trusses and decorative bracketry. 


TIMBER TRUSSES, HEAVY 


TIMBER FAB, INC. 

PO Box 399 

Tarboro, NC 27886 
800-968-8322/252-641-4141 

Fax: 252-641-4142 

E-mail: tfab@coastalnet.com 
Website: 
www.coastalnet.com/timberfab/ 
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AFRICAN HERITAGE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Paul L. Taylor, Jr., AIA, NOMA 
9005 Forest Oak Rd 

Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-902-4797 

Fax: 410-902-4635 

E-mail 
pltjr@africanarchitecture.com 
Website 
www.africanarchitecture.com 
Providing design and consulting ser- 
vices to create buildings that reflect 
he architectural traditions of Africa 


ARCHITECT - STEVE ERBAN 
3748 Oakgreen Ave. North 
Stillwater, MN 55082 
651-439-8886 

Fax: 651-439-8994 

Specializing in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture for over 25 years 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
INCORPORATED 

62 Route 6A/PO Box 186 
Orleans, MA 02653 
508-255-0606 

Fax: 508-255-0607 

E-mail: ad@ad-archts.com 
Award-winning architects, concerned 
with liturgical and worship needs 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES, PLLC 

426 Old Salem Rd. 
Winston-Salem, NC 27101 
336-724-7311 

Fax: 336-724-7336 

E-mail: email@ada-nc.com 
Specializing in religious facilities 
through master planning, new facility 
design, renovations, additions and 
construction administration 


BACLAWSKI, ROBERT 
RSB Architects 

1570 Pacheco St., E16 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 
505-983-4333 

Fax: 505-983-2743 

E-mail 
robert@rsbarchitects.com 
Specialist in creative solutions to 
renovations and responsive design of 
new facilities 


BESTE, GREGORY R., AIA 
Greg Beste Architects PA 

| Sherington Drive, Suite C 
PO Box 24069 

Hilton Head Island, SC 29925 
803-815-5210 

Fax: 803-815-5211 

E-mail: GBESTEHHI@aol.com 
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BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS & PLANNERS LLP 
41] East 11th St 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

Fax: 212-475-7424 

E-mail: bbbarch@mail.idt.net 


BISSELL ARCHITECTS 
George Bissell, FAIA 

446 Old Newport Blvd. 
Newport Beach, CA 92663 
714-675-9901 

Fax: 714-650-3623 

Specializing in planning and design 
for religious communities. 


BOOTH HANSEN ASSOCIATES 
555 S. Dearborn St. 

Chicago, IL 60605 
312-427-0300 

Fax: 312-427-2036 

E-mail: bha@boothhansen.com 
Website: 
www.boothhansen.com 


BREWSTER WARD, AIA, 
ARCHITECT 

91 Greenview Drive 
Waynesville, NC 28786 
828-452-4448 

Fax: 828-452-3543 

E-mail 
_mail@brewsterwardaia.com 
Website: 
www.brewsterwardaia.com 


DAVIS, GREGORY M., AIA 
DaviseDurand-HolliseRupe 
Architects 

11103 West Avenue, Suite 3 
San Antonio, TX 78213 
210-377-3306 

Fax: 210-377-3365 

E-mail: DDHR17@aol.com 
Specializing in church architecture, 
master planning, workshops, liturgi- 
cal furniture/design 


DeBARTOLO ARCHITECTS 
Jack DeBartolo |r. FAIA 
4450 N. 12th St., #268 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-264-6617 

Fax: 602-264-089 | 

E-mail: debartolo@aol.com 


DeSAPIO, MARTIN A., AIA 
270 S. Main St 

Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

Fax: 908-788-6877 

Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space environments 
New facilities, additions, renovations 
and restorations 


DORAN YARRINGTON 
ARCHITECTS 

400 Andrews St., Suite 300 
Rochester, NY 14604 
716-325-5590 

Fax: 716-325-2382 

E-mail: dyaia@aol.com 


ENGAN, RICHARD P.,, AIA 
Engan Associates: Architects, 
P.A 

316 W. Becker Ave. /PO Box 956 
Willmar, MN 56201 
800-650-0860/320-235-0860 
E-mail: 
enganarchitects@willmar.com 
Web site: www.engan-arch.com 
Needs studies, master planning, 
architecture, engineering, project 
management, interior design, 
historical restoration, construction 
administration 


FARLOW, BRADLEY W., AIA 
Eason & Farlow Design, PA 
203°/s E. Franklin St 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
919-968-0445 

Fax: 919-968-4346 

E-mail 
efdesign@concentric.net 


FINEGOLD, MAURICE N., FAIA 
Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc 

77 N. Washington St 

Boston, MA 02114-1967 
617-227-9272 

Fax: 617-227-9272 

E-mail: faa@faainc.com 
Website: www.faainc.com 
Award-winning architecture and 
preservation planning firm specializ- 
ing in religious facilities. 


FULIGNI® FRAGOLA/ 
ARCHITECTS 

6320 Fly Road 

East Syracuse, NY 13057 
315-437-2636 

Fax: 315-463-8038 

E-mail 
dfuligni@compuserve.com 


GOULD EVANS GOODMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

9041 Mill St 

Kansas City, MO 64111 
816-931-6655 

Fax: 816-931-9640 

E-mail: info@geaf.com 
Website: www.geaf.com 


GRAHAM, JAMES M., AIA 
Graham and Hyde Architects, Inc 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

Fax: 217-793-6465 

Master planning, architecture and 
interior design for religious and 
educational facilities 


HAMMEL ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS 

enneth D. Hammel, AIA 

26 W. Orange St. / PO Box 7355 
Lancaster, PA 17604-7355 
717-393-3713 

Fax: 717-393-8227 

E-mail 

hammel@lancnews .infi.net 
Emphasizing design excellence in reli- 
gious facilities serving eastern 
Pennsylvania, northern Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey. 


HAYES LARGE ARCHITECTS 
Logan Boulevard & Fifth Ave 
PO Box 1784 

Altoona, PA 16603 
814-946-0451 

Fax: 814-946-9054 

E-mail: 
altoona@hayeslarge.com 
Website: www.hayeslarge.com 


DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, 
ARCHITECT 

728 W. Aaron Drive 

State College, PA 16803 
814-238-3629 

Fax: 814-238-4236 

E-mail: drh153@psu.edu 
Former denominational architect spe- 
cializing in religious architecture and 
consultative services. 


L. HUGHES ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS 

400 Meridian St., Suite 101 
Huntsville, AL 35801 
205-534-4220 

Fax: 205-536-1252 

Specializing in architecture, interiors, 
planning, graphics, inspections, facil- 
ity management 


IMMERMAN, ROBERT M. 
Horowitz/Immerman 

38 W. 70th St 

New York, NY 10023 
212-724-8444 

Fax: 212-580-4679 


KALB, RICHARD CARL, AIA 
Cone ¢ Kalb ¢ Wonderlick, P-C 
730 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, IL 60661 
312-559-0040 

Fax: 312-559-8971 

Designs for faith—"Where there is no 
vision the people parish.” 


KEEFE, DENNIS H., AIA 

Keefe Associates Inc 

162 Boylston St 

Boston, MA 02116 
617-482-5859 

Fax: 617-482-7321 

Specialists in new church design and 
the renovation of existing worship 
space 


E. PAUL KELLY AIA 
ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 
1345 Eighth St. 

Berkeley, CA 94710 
510-528-1044 

Fax: 510-528-7047 
Programming, master planning, 
design, analysis, budgeting, new, 
additions, renovations, interiors, 
experienced. 


KINSELLA, DAVID, AIA 
Kinsella & Associates 

7 Bridge St., Unit 9 
Billerica, MA 01821 
978-667-797 | 

Fax: 978-670-8138 


LORD ARCHITECTURE INC. 
R. Bennett Lord jr 

11650 Iberia Place, Suite 210 
San Diego, CA 92128-2455 
619-485-6980 

Fax: 619-485-1510 

E-mail: lordarch@msn.com 
Full design services with personal 
attention; we listen. 


LOVING & CAMPOS 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

245 Yenacio Valley Rd., #200 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-944-1626 

Fax: 925-944-1666 

E-mail: 
edavis@loving-campos.com 
Religious facility design since 1976. 


LPA, INC. 

17848 Sky Park Circle 

Irvine, CA 92614 
714-261-1001 

Fax: 714-260-1190 

E-mail: LPA@I|pairvine.com 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design, landscape architecture and 
graphics/signage. 


MEKUS STUDIOS LTD. 

455 E. Illinois St., Suite 575 
Chicago, IL 60611 

312-661-0778 

Fax: 312-661-0980 

Specializing in architectural planning 
and design of religious facilities since 
1984. 


MENDERS, CLAUDE 

Claude Emanuel Menders 
Architects Inc. 

59 Commercial Wharf 
Boston, MA 02110 
617-227-1477 

Fax: 617-227-2654 

Design services for religious institu- 
tions: master planning, new construc- 
tion, renovation, restoration and 
preservation. 


MERRITT McCALLUM 
CIESLAK, PC 

33750 Freedom Road 
Farmington, MI 48335 
248-476-3614 

Fax: 248-476-1374 

E-mail: MerrittMcC@aol.com 
Website: 
www.timelessimaging.com/mme 
Specializing in church architecture. 


NEAL, JAMES A., FAIA 
Neal-Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

110 West North St. 

Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

Fax: 864-233-4027 

E-mail: npparch@neal-prince.com 
Church architecture, master planning 
and interiors. 


NOELKER AND HULL 
ASSOCIATES., INC. 

30 Wesr King St. 
Chambersburg, PA 17201 
717-263-8464 

Fax: 717-263-6031 

E-mail: info@noelkerhull.com 
Website: www.noelkerhull.com 
Experts in the specialized design con- 
cerns of religious clients and projects. 
1999 IPRAA Liturgy/Interior Award. 


OLSEN-COFFEY ARCHITECTS, 
PS 

Stephen J. Olsen, AIA 

324 E. Third St 

Tulsa, OK 74120-2418 
918-585-1157 

Fax: 918-585-1159 

E-mail: ocarch@tulsa, 
oklahoma.net 


PROGRESSIVE AE 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49525 


616-361-2664 
Fax: 616-361-1493 
E-mail 


lundwalp@progressiveae.com 
Website 
www.progressiveae.com 

A listening, planning, full-service 
design participant for over 450 
religious structures for 50 years. 


RIGGI, VINCENT S. 

512 N. Blakely St. 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
717-961-0357 

Fax: 717-969-0195 

E-mail: vsrvsraia@aol.com 
IFRAA award-winning firm with 65 
years experience in design and facility 
maintenance and planning consulting 


JACK RINCON ARCHITECT, PA 
508A Pettigru St. / PO Box 2106 
Greenville, SC 29602 
864-370-1101 

Fax: 864-271-2114 

E-mail: jrincon@scsn.net 
Website: 

www.buyupstate net/2827 


SAAVEDRA, DANIEL G., AIA 
Baer Associates Inc. 

126 N. Water St. 

Rockford, IL 61107 
815-963-9392 

Fax: 815-963-9021 

E-mail: dgsaavedra@aol.com 
Architecture, interior design and 
design/build for religious facilities of 
all denominations. We have made 
religious architecture a commitment. 


SCHUTE, VALENTINE J., JR., AIA 
River Architects 

125 N. 4th St 

LaCrosse, WI 54601 
608-785-2217 

Fax: 608-785-2214 

E-mail: ur@river-architects.com 
Website: 
www.river-architects.com 
Collaborative liturgical design solutions 
for new and existing facilities. 


THE TROYER GROUP, INC. 

250 E. Elizabeth St., Suite 117 
Harrisonburg, VA 22802 
800-705-7059 / 540-433-8016 
Fax: 540-434-3095 

E-mail: ttgva@shentel.net 

and 

550 S. Union St. 

Mishawaka, IN 46544 
800-200-9976 / 219-259-9976 
Fax: 219-259-9982 

E-mail: 
marketing@troyergroup.com 
Planning and design services for church 
communities and religious institutions. 


VAN BERGEN, HARMANNUS H. 
Carillon Consultant 

PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422 
800-544-8820 / 843-559-4040 
Fax: 843-559-0797 

E-mail: van@vanbergen.com 
Website: www,vanbergen.com 
Bells, chimes, bell renovation. 


VOSKO, RICHARD S., Ph.D. 
Box 2217 

Clifton Park, NY 12065-9217 
518-371-3009 

Fax: 518-371-4113 

E-mail: rvosko@rvosko.com 
Website: www.rvosko.com 


WILLIAMSON POUNDERS 
ARCHITECTS, PC 

245 Wagner Place, Suite M100 
Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

Fax: 901-527-4478 

E-mail: jfw@wparchitects.com 
Website: www.wparchitects.com 
Complete architectural services: mas- 
ter planning, new facilities, additions 
and renovations, historic preserva- 
tions emphasizing a collaborative 
approach 


JAMES THOMAS WOLLON, JR., 
AIA, ARCHITECT 

600 Craigs Corner Road 

Havre de Grace, MD 21078 
410-879-6748 

Fax: 410-879-0291 

Historic preservation and adaptations 
for liturgy, accessibility and expansion 


ZISKA ARCHITECTS AND 
ASSOCIATES 

5325 Naiman Pkwy., Suite A 
Cleveland, OH 44139 
440-349-2517 

Fax: 440-349-5108 

E-mail: 
Ziska-Architects@prodegy.com 
We will facilitate the design process 
peacefully with you rather than for you. 


Architects & Artist/Artisan Directory listings: 
@ S30 per listing for subscribers to Faith & Form; 

$60 per listing—non-subscribers to Faith & Form. 
BASIC LISTING: Name, address, phone and fax. 
OPTION: You may add, at $1.00 per word, up to a total of 15 


more words per listing to describe your areas of expertise. 
@ Deadline for issue No. 1/1999: January 30, 1999 


M Make check out to: FAITH & FORM for the total 
amount of each media listing, and send to: Faith & 
Form, C/o B. Hilliard, PO Box 51307, Durham, NC 
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LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRY US Address: PO Box 340, Jenkintown, PA 19046 © 800-340-LAVI © Fax 215-572-5572 
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LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


: 


Lavi Furniture Industry, known for Israeli-made fine quality synagogue 
seating, introduces a new look. The modular design allows for flexibility, 
the clean lines and elegant detailing enhance any space. 


Designed by Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie Srolovitz 


Associates 
CONGREGATIONAL SEATING: Lavi Furniture Industry 
SANCTUARY INTERIOR FURNISHINGS: Presentations 


LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
Seating for Worship 


Seating that works with your aesthetics, 


: : : ei «=| «(NEW YORK 
worship function, and the congregation’s - #&«iimee | SHOWROOM 
ee = New York Design Center 


body and soul. Made in Israel. | 200 Lexington Ave. 
Suite 423 


SYNAGOGUE INTERIOR 
DESIGN CONSULTANTS 


Bimah Furniture ¢ Torah Arks 
Menorahs ¢ Eternal Lights 
Reading Tables e Lecterns 
Torah Holders ¢ Sculpture 

Custom Furnishings 
Trees of Life e Donor Walls 
Holocaust Memorials 
Memorial Walls 


oS 


nu-El, Mt. Laurel, NJ 


PROJECT ARCHITECT: Barry Bannett & Associates 
CONGREGATIONAL SEATING: Lavi Furniture Industry 
SANCTUARY DESIGN & FURNISHINGS: Presentations 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 


| l= t Saat Designing for worship requires more 


Sutoriussssynagogoe, New York City than blind faith - plan with the help of 
PROJECT ARCHITECT: Horowitz/Immerman Assoc. 


CONGREGATIONAL SEATING: Lavi Furniture Industry professionals in litu rgical design. 
SANCTUARY DESIGN & FURNISHINGS: Presentations Michael Berkowicz and Bonnie Srolovitz, Designers 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE ARTS & FURNISHINGS 
at the New York Design Center * 200 Lexington Ave. - Suite 423, New York, NY 10016 © 212-481-8181 © Fax 212-779-9015 
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